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TOLERANCE AND TRUTH 


F LATE YEARS there has been a steady challenging voice 
()iirciea against the Church, especially in England, accusing 
her of inconsistency. The challenge has been put most insidu- 
ously in the form of a question. How is it, the enquiry runs, that 
the Church can demand freedom for her schools, liberty to teach and 
preach her doctrines up and down the country, whereas if she was 
at this time the recognised religion of the land she would be the first 
to condemn all other religious schools and clap all other religious 
propagandists into prison? Perhaps the inconsistency seems more 
striking in more political terms; here are the Catholics of this 
country supporting Franco Spain and asking for just those liberties 
which Franco denies all his non-Catholic subjects. This attitude 
seems to some people as paradoxical and deceitful as a good deal of 
similar claims and activities among Communists. These latter will 
take advantage of any ‘undemocratic’ institution in a country if 
they can bend it to their own purposes, and so they reach power 
and immediately perform an unblushing volte face in condemning 
what they had used. So perhaps it would be in the case of Catholics 
should they ever get to power. 
Paradoxical this position of the Church in a minority assuredly is, 
but not inconsistent. The paradox is based on the first principle of 
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the inviolability and therefore intolerance of truth. Speaking abso- 
lutely there can be no compromise with truth. A half truth is a 
dangerous error; an admission of a false premise for the sake oi 
immediate ‘good relations’ jeopardises the whole of man’s attitude 
to reality. A small error can gradually undermine a complete civilisa- 
tion, as seems to be the case with the Cartesian bloomer. It would 
be interesting to discover how many solipsistic suicides have been 
put to the account of Descartes’s mistake; and certainly a great 
part of our topsy-turvydom has derived from that one falsity. It is 
the same in the life of the individual. Consequently, where there is 
a divine society commissioned by God to be the custodian of the 
truth, at least of the truth as related to life in faith and morals, 
there can be no tolerance of evil. Since the Fall, man, although 
blessed with an intelligence of its nature fitted for truth, calling out 
all the time for the truth and nothing but the truth, has been inclined 
to err and to err thinking he is correct. It requires now divine 
intervention and safeguard to prevent his calling black white and 
white black. So the Church, given the opportunity to exercise her 
natural supremacy in the direction of men’s lives, will be as stringent 
as the severest master in stamping out error and preventing its con- 
tagious presence among men who are made for truth. The Church is 
the mystical body of the Word of God, and there is only one Word. 


The Church, then, cannot leave stupid ignorant mankind to choose 
its own truth in the way that the Protestant attitude to the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation indicates for the young Christian. The cus- 
todian of Truth cannot allow the weak-minded man to listen to 
persuasive words of heresy, or to agree to the dissemination of books 
which spread error undermining the salvation of men’s souls. The 
freedom of the will does not mean in itself liberty to sin; the freedom 
of the press does not embrace every possible concoction of sentences 
and paragraphs; the idea of freedom of speech and education does 
not imply that a man may say just exactly what he likes to others. 
Any civilised nation recognises the principle behind this in its laws 
of libel and such-like restraints on tongue and press. But when the 
Catholic goes further and applies the principle to faith and morals 
and speaks of the inquisition, he is hounded down as a ‘fascist’. 
Nevertheless, it is true that were the Church in the position she held 
in the ages of faith she would be bound to act as she did then in 
restraining attacks on the truth; she would now have to some extent 
to control education, broadcasting, speech and press. She would for- 
feit her position as the rock of Peter and custodian of the unique 
revelation of God in Christ Jesus if she allowed without protest the 
dissemination of doctrines contrary to her teaching. 
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Naturally the Church, even when she has the complete allegiance 
of any nation, does not call in the secular arm at the slightest provo- 
cation or deal like some domineering bully in regard to every other 
religion. With the admission of the devastating harm of error must 
be joined the recognition of freedom of conscience. And there are 
many examples of old and at the present day where a Catholic 
country shows no harshness to Protestant or other minorities. Or 
again we find St Thomas insisting upon the rights of parents to 
bring up their children in their own religion, so that no one may 
forcibly baptise a pagan or Jewish child, except when the child is 
actually dying. And yet a Catholic parent who finds his child being 
drawn away from the true life of faith by bad companions or teachers 
is bound to deal severely with all concerned in order to keep his 
offspring from error. The Church dealing severely with her children, 
and showing the intolerance of the one truth of the Word, is in fact 
showing herself to be a champion of freedom, freedom irom the 
enslavement of error. 

Catholics should show no embarrassment in stating these claims 
of truth. And yet many writers on this topic in the press, when the 
controversy was raging, did seem unwilling to admit the charge of 
intolerance. In consequence they blundered over the accusation of 
inconsistency. For the reason why the Church, in a country like 
England, demands toleration for her schools and her system of 
education, is not that she claims to be tolerant herself about such 
vital matters, but rather that, as it is one of the proud claims of the 
country that she allows liberty, to the extent of libertinism, in 
speech and press, she should not make exception in the case of the 
Church. The same insistence on being treated on an equal footing 
with Jews and Jehovah's Witnesses would not be found in the Church 
in Russia, for instance, where the idea of ‘democracy’ gives no hint 
of toleration. Where the state claims the same custody of absolute 
truth, the state is equally intolerant, and the conflict with the 
Church is naturally ‘to the death’. The totalitarian state of Com- 
munist or Fascist structure dethrones the First Truth and sets up 
its own substitute, and therefore the same intolerance which is the 
just property of Truth becomes the unjust claim of substitute-truth. 
It would be inconsistent, then, for the Church to demand toleration 
in such a state; she must demand something far more fundamental, 
a complete abandonment of the perverted principles of the state. 
That is why the conflict with these totalitarianisms is so bitter and 
without quarter. 


But where no such principle exists, and where no one in theory 
professes to know the truth for certain, there the Catholic Church 
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should be tolerated with other religions, and more than that, its own 
principles of apparent ‘exclusiveness’ should be respected. That is 
the Church’s claim in this country. Perhaps the [English idea of 
liberty has lost its grip and become a laissez-faire. Certainly the 
reactionary movement of totalitarianism is gaining momentum 
everywhere, pushed on by the crisis and supported by Socialism. But 
as long as it is the professed policy of the British nation, then the 
Church has every right to demand respect for its liberties. And that 
is surely the force of the Church’s claim. 


If, however, those who administer the education of the country 
publicly proclaimed that the Roman Church was a danger, not to 
civilian life and the rights of the State—for that would be palpably 
false—but to the other religions of the country, they would have 
some justification, not as statesmen but as men of religion, for pro- 
testing against the existence of the Church in the realm. The Church 
necessarily is a threat to all other religions; she publicly proclaims 
herself to be Catholic and to be custodian of the unique divine 
revelation. And for that reason she does always expect to be perse- 
cuted and is blessed to suffer persecution. But that is not the ground 
of attempts to curtail her liberties in this country. The Church 
challenges the state to deal fairly with her, she does not address 
these appeals to the Church of England or to the Methodist Union. 
And statesmen would have to identify the state with a definite re- 
ligion and impose the same totalitarianism as Communist or Fascist 
states if they were to curtail the Church’s freedom with any show of 
consistency. But it is a question of civil liberties to which an ecclesi- 
astical body is entitled; obviously this presents a complex situation, 
but the principles themselves are clear and the Catholics must not 
compromise their intolerance. 


At the same time the situation would look bleak and foreboding 
if we did not insist, too, that the intolerance of the Word of God, 
though it may show itself on a unique occasion with a whip of cord, 
springs from the Word breathing forth Love. It is the sweet intoler- 
ance of a Lover, insistent that the beloved may not stray from the 
road that leads to his home, fencing as far as possible that Way with 
high hedges so that no mistake can be made. If the beloved turns 
back through a misunderstanding, the Lover will not be content to 
let the error remain but will come forth with a ray of light to dis- 
perse the fog of misapprehension. That is the intolerance of the 
Chureh—it springs not only from Truth but also from Love. It 
springs from a saying of the Word: ‘Go out into the highways and 
byways, and compel them to come in’. But this subject demands 
another Editorial. Tue Epiror 
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ANDREW SZEPTICKY 
FATHER METROPOLITAN 


RITING in the issues of this review for July 1944 and April 
Wiss, I tried to explain the extremely complex set-up of 

peoples and Christian allegiances in the borderland that 
stretches from Lithuania to the Carpathians: that territory which 
was part of Poland-Lithuania from the thirteenth to the eighteenti 
century, was partitioned between Russia and Austria in I795, became 
Polish again from 1921 to 1939, and is now incorporated in the 
U.S.S.R. The inhabitants of the southernmost part, eastern Galicia 
(Galych, Halicz), are about one-third Latin Catholic Poles to three- 
fifths Ruthenians, i.e., Byzantine Catholic Ukrainians; and of these 
last I wrote that it seemed likely, in view of the circumstances and 
of historical precedent, that the Soviet authorities would seek to 
force them into the Russian Orthodox Church. Actually that process 
had already begun: in April 1945 all the Galician Ukrainian bishops 
were arrested and deported into Russia, and in March 1946 a handful 
of lower clergy and laity, calling themselves ‘The Synod of the Uniate 
Church in the Western Ukraine’, reported to Marshal Stalin that the 
300-year old reunion with Rome was revoked.! It can hardly be 
doubted that the signal for this move was the death on the preceding 
November Ist of the archbishop of Lvov, Andrew Szepticky, who had 
not only been for forty-four years head of the Catholic Ukrainian 
church but for long the most respected and most loved of all Ukrain- 
ian public figures anywhere. 

Count Alexander Szepticky was born in 1865 on his father’s estate 
at Prybylee, near Yavorov in eastern Galicia, which then was in the 
Austrian empire. The family of Szepticky (pronounced Sheptitsky) 
originated near Kiev but, like most of the Ukrainian nobility and 
gentry, many of its members became polonised and in religion aban- 
doned the Slav-Byzantine for the Latin rite. When therefore young 
Alexander, after brilliant studies at Pressburg (Bratislava) and 
Cracow, gave up the law and at the age of twenty-three received the 
habit at the Basilian monastery of Dobromyl, it was something of a 
sensation: a Szepticky had affirmed himself as a Ukrainian and had 
returned to the ecclesiastical rite of his forefathers. It was then that 
he took the name of Andrew, patron saint of the Russians and 
Ruthenians. 


1 Cf. Pope Pius’s encyclical letter Orientales omnes, translated in Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 6 (April-June, 1946), wherein the Pope ‘recalls 
with special honour’ the subject of this article. 
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By 1892 Father Andrew was a priest, and a doctor both of theology 
and philosophy, and for seven years was actively engaged in pastoral 
work. (In the course of centuries the Galician Basilians had lost 
almost all semblance to monks and were virtually clerks regular.) 
At the end of this short period he became bishop of Stanislavov, and 
hardly a year later was promoted to the archbishopric of Lyov (Lviv, 
Lwow, Lemberg). This was the Ukrainian primatial see, carrying the 
titles of metropolitan of Galych and bishop of Kamenets-Podolsky, 
and its holder was ex-officio vice-president of the legislative assembly 
of Galicia and had a seat in the Herrenhaus at Vienna. The new 
metropolitan was only thirty-five years old. 

The huge archdiocese of Lvov then comprised over 700 parishes 
with over 1} million faithful, and by devoting two or three months 
in every year to visitation Metropolitan Andrew got to know every 
one of those parishes personally, preaching, hearing confessions, and 
calling on the people in their homes. His pastoral letter of 1902 on 
canonical visitation deserves translation, but this was only one among 
many—on the priesthood, marriage and the family, social problems, 
frequent communion, and the rest, in some of which later pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See were anticipated: all were distinguished by a 
very practical and concrete quality. One of his first undertakings was 
the reorganisation of the metropolitan seminary, which became one 
of the largest and best ecclesiastical colleges in the Church. At this 
time the tide of emigration was in full flood, and the metropolitan was 
instrumental in getting the first Ruthenian bishop sent to the United 
States, and again, after his visit to Montreal for the eucharistic con- 
gress in 1910, one for Canada.? 

Metropolitan Andrew was deeply concerned for the health and 
conservation of the specifically Ukrainian culture and arts, and as a 
step towards a Ukrainian university at Lvov he established there in 
1913 a museum, with a library and archivium attached, to which gifts 
were sent from all over eastern Europe. The library had one of the best 
Russian collections in the world; among its treasures were the origi- 
nals of Father Aurelio Palmieri’s unfinished work on Eastern Ortho- 
dox theology. Two years earlier he had set up in Rome an historico- 
ecclesiastical commission for research into matters of Ruthenian and 
Ukrainian importance in the Vatican and other archives; this work he 
entrusted to that accomplished orientalist Father Cyril Korolevsky.5 


2 This was Niketas Budka. He retired and came home in 1928 and, though seventy 
years old and apparently a British subject, is now interned in the U.S.5.R. 


3 Father Korolevsky’s monograph Le métropolite André Szeptickyj (Grottaferrata, 
1921) is the best printed source for his life up to 1920. There is a very useful com- 
mentary by Father Feuillen Mercenicr in Irenikon, t. xix, no. 1 (Chevetogne, 1946). 
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ANDREW SZEPTICKY 55 
But from the cultural as well as the religious point of view one of the 
metropolitan’s greatest works was his monastic foundation. Since all 
Ukrainian monks were engaged in active ministry he wanted to re- 
establish houses where traditional Eastern monasticism could be 
carried on. His opportunity came in 1903, when he found some 
peasants who had started monastic life on their own. He gave them 
land at Sknylov, and by 1906 this laura of St Antony Pechersky was 
well established. Its rule was based on the typikon given by St Theo- 
dore to the Studium at Constantinople in the eighth-ninth century, 
which about 1050 was translated by St Theodosius Pechersky for the 
use of the famous laura of the Caves at Kiev. Those of these ‘Studites’ 
who were drawn to intellectual work were encouraged to occupy them- 
selves with Ukrainian ecclesiastical, historical and cultural themes, 
and to study means of approach to their separated brethren in Russia. 


In character, interests and life there were marked points of resem- 
blance between Cardinal Mercier and Andrew Szepticky, and not 
least in their activity on behalf of Christian unity. Metropolitan 
Andrew was naturally preoccupied with the separated Russian 
Church,’ and in 1907 Pope Pius X gave him powers and faculties of 
a very wide and unusual kind, based canonically on the fact that the 
metropolitan was bishop of Kamenets-Podolsky, a diocese entirely in 
Russian territory and still in existence, though without Catholic 
faithful. As an Austrian subject, the metropolitan had to proceed with 
extreme caution, for his religious activities might at any time have 
involved serious political consequences. The local political situation 
was seen in all its complexity when war broke out in 1914. On the 
occupation of Lvov by the Russians under General Brusilov, no 
Austrian or Polish civil official but the Ukrainian metropolitan was 
made responsible. for the good behaviour of the citizens; but within 
a fortnight Mgr Szepticky was himself deported into Russia. Secretly 
in a hotel at Kiev he ordained Father Joseph Bocian to the episcopate 
in respect of those Russian territories which by his special powers 
were under his jurisdiction, and then he disappeared from view for 
two and a half years. 


During his internment at Kursk, Sudal and Yarosalvl, Metropoli- 
tan Andrew was on the whole fairly well treated; and directly he was 
released by the provisional government at the revolution of March 
1917 he went to Petrograd to organise the small but growing body of 
Russian Catholics of Byzantine rite. He put them in charge of an 


4A masterly article by the metropolitan on the Catholic and Orthodox mentalities 
was printed in The Commonweal (New York) for 8th October, 1930. 
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exarch, the remarkable Father Leonid Feodorov,5 and it was then 
that Andrew Szepticky first attracted the hostile notice of the Bol- 
shevist leaders. 

He received a tumultuous welcome on his return to Lvov in October 
1917, but there was soon a bitter civil war between the Ukrainians 
and the Poles in Galicia, followed by a Red Army invasion. The 
metropolitan ‘desired a free existence for The Ukraine in alliance 
with Russia and maintaining neighbourly relations with Poland’; 
and so he was interned in his house by the Poles, and again at 
Poznan, not to be completely at liberty till after 1923, when Polish 
sovereignty over Galicia was recognised by the powers. The shocking 
events of the previous years meant that all his work had been undone, 
and the first task was to rebuild the pastoral life of the archdiocese. 
There was an acute shortage of parochial clergy, and the fact that 
over three-quarters of them were married (in accordance with Eastern 
custom), which had been a source of strength in the renaissance of the 
Ukrainian church during the nineteenth century, was now a grievous 
economic handicap. But the work was carried through. In particular, 
the Lvov seminary went from strength to strength: in 1931 it became 
a degree-conferring academy of theology, and by 1939 its senior 
students alone numbered over 200. 

The Studite monastery at Sknylov had been destroyed in 1914, and 
the monks dispersed as ‘Russian partisans’. Metropolitan Andrew 
re-established it at Unov, with his brother Clement as abbot, and 
subsequently several more monasteries, a house of studies at Lvov, 
and other lesser establishments were founded, as well as three houses 
of nuns. In 1939 the monks numbered about 200, of whom some 
twenty were hieromonks, i.e., priest-monks. Hand in hand with this 
achievement went progress with the museum, eikon and other picture 
collections, and other elements in the projected Ukrainian university, 
and that care for war-orphans and others in need who were always 
so close to the heart of their ‘Father Metropolitan’, as he liked to be 
called. With the dispersal of the Studites since 1939 something unique 
and precious has been taken from the Church: it has been said that 
Western Catholics who visited them could ‘appreciate more fully 
what Subiaco and Monte Cassino were in the sixth century’.7 


5 An account of the Exarch Leonid, the cause of whose canonisation may some day 
be introduced, was contributed by the present writer to Thought (New York), 
December, 1938. He received great support from some Dominican tertiary sisters, 
led by Mother Anna, wife of Father Vladimir Abrikosov, whose history has not yet 
been made fully public. 

6 ‘Testis’ (an intimate friend of Szepticky) in Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. V, 
no. 11 (Ramsgate, July 1944). ; 
7 For a first-hand account of the Studites see an article by Father Korolevsky in 
Par, no. 84 (Caldey Abbey, 1927). 
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ANDREW SZEPTICKY 57 
What Andrew Szepticky was able to get done in the second twenty 
years of his episcopate is the more remarkable because of his in- 
creasingly chronic ill-health and the unhappy relations between the 
Polish government and its Ukrainian subjects, with such things as 
the ‘pacification’ of 1950 and the events that led up to it. The official 
discriminatory attitude against the Eastern church, and the unco- 
operativeness (to put it gently) of so many Polish ecclesiastics to- 
wards Mgr Szepticky were all a part of this; nor did all the bishops 
and others of his own metropolitan province always see eye to eye 
with him. Perhaps above all else he tried to be a peace-maker: but 
the children of God under this head are not always blessed by those 
for whom they labour. And so it was with Andrew Szepticky. Yet he 
never lost courage, and stood up unfailingly, not only for his own 
people and their church, but for all who were oppressed: in 1938, 
for example, he issued a protest against the brutal coercion of mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Church in the Kholm district.8 And he cherished 
no optimistic illusions. One who was very close to him says that even 
in 1930 he had a strong presentiment of impending world-wide 
calamity, and that he had no faith in the mind and methods of con- 
temporary civilisation either to ward it off or to provide new means 
for the strengthening of Christianity. 


Andrew Szepticky was above all the father of his people. ‘Only he 
who has seen the metropolitan living among his people at Lvov can 
clearly picture the life of one of the great Eastern bishops of the 
fourth century. The people surround him with their veneration; they 
press forward to kiss his hands or his robe. He orders his diocese less 
by methods of administration than by long and intimate conversa- 
tions: cor ad cor loquitur. His is a great heart, full of generosity and 
nobility ; he is a man of prayer and faith, without a trace of sentimen- 
tality, but with the strength, goodness and realism of a patriarch’ 
(“Testis’, loc. cit.). And that patriarchal quality was emphasised by 
his personal appearance: tall, bearded, full of dignity, his expression 
kindly and his eyes searching. 

Szepticky’s influence was operative far beyond the borders of 
Galicia. Already before 1914 he was a leader in the organisation of 
the Velehrad congresses in Moravia, and in this reunion work he was 
a disciple of Vladimir Solovyev and Cardinal Pitra. ‘What could be 
better for the East than Benedictine monasteries of the Byzantine 
rite?’ he said. Pope Pius XI listened, remembered Leo XIII’s views 


8 For the text of this suppressed document, see Dmytrievsky’s L’Union des Eglises 
et les Persécutions polonaises en Ukraine (Brussels, 1938). The metropolitan 
accused certain Polish elements of forcible ‘conversion’ of Orthodox; we now 
witness the opposite process. 
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on the same matter, and in 1924 issued a letter asking the Benedic- 
tines to give special attention to work towards the reconciliation of 
the East.9 At the same time there arose from conversations between 
the metropolitan, Dom Lambert Beauduin, and other monks at Sant’ 
Anselmo in Rome the project which took shape as the bi-ritual 
monastery of Amay in Belgium (now at Chevetogne). His attendance 
at a reunion congress in Brussels in 1925 was the last time he went 
abroad; the disease from which he suffered at length reduced him 
to almost complete paralysis and constant pain: but his great mind 
and spirit never failed. 

In earlier life Andrew Szepticky, a provincial hierarch of Eastern 
rite, was confessor to the imperial crown prince of Austria, the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, and his wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg 
(the victims of the Sarajevo assassination in 1914): that was remark- 
able. In later life he was recognised as the moral leader of Catholic 
Ukrainians abroad as well as at home, the Rusins of the Podkar- 
patska Rus looked up to him with love and reverence, so did many 
Orthodox Ukrainians and Russians: that was remarkable too. But 
most remarkable of all was that the spiritual counsel of this bishop 
in the heart of central Europe was sought from so far away as France 
and Belgium, The Netherlands and England. All sorts and conditions 
of people came under his spell—the spell of goodness, gentleness, 
sincerity and fearlessness. It was characteristic of Andrew Szepticky 
that he humbly aspired to martyrdom; and in a real sense the last 
thirty of his eighty years of life were one long martyrdom. Of what 
happened after 1939 not all is known. He flared up in protest against 
Nazi conscription of Ukrainian youths for forced labour and against 
their persecution of Jews in Galicia, and he refused to celebrate a 
Liturgy of thanksgiving on Hitler’s birthday; then the Russians came 
back, and he saw his flock and the fruits of his works—the monastic 
foundations, the seminary so carefully watched over, the tireless 
visitations, the great pastoral letters, the undertakings for the 
advancement of Ukrainian culture—all thrown down and trampled on 
once more. And he knew that worse was to come, though he did not 
live to see it. 

Towards the end of October 1944 he became seriously ill. One who 
was with him records a conversation at this time in which the metro- 
politan talked of Pascal and Newman, and speculated on the possible 
canonisation of Savonarola. ‘He thanked me for bringing him Cyrano 
de Bergerac, which he wanted to read again, he said, because it was 
about one person taking the place of another, an idea that had always 


9 See ‘Testis’, loc. cit. A translation of the people’s letter, with commentary by 
Dom Lambert Beauduin, was printed in Paz, no. 80 (Caldey Abbey, 1926). 
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ANDREW SZEPTICKY 59 
appealed to him: all his life he had wanted to sutter, if by so doing 
he could save others from suffering’. On the 28th he was anointed; 
und during the night, while apparently asleep, he began to talk, 
‘without moving or opening his eyes, in a steady voice that seemed 
to come from far away. He said that he was going to die, that these 
were his last words, and that his voice would not again be heard until 
the day of judgment, when he would be listened to by those who 
before were unwilling to hear him; he spoke of divine judgment and 
of God’s boundless mercy; and he as it were bequeathed his spirit 
to his flock’. Next morning he seemed much better; but two days 
later there was a relapse, and on Wednesday, October 19/November 
1, when only his man-servant was present, Andrew Szepticky died. 

For three days an unbroken stream of people came to look their 
last on the face of the Father Metropolitan as his body lay in the 
great cathedral church of St George the Victorious, built by his 
kinsman the Metropolitan Leo Szepticky in 1779. ‘I was struck’, 
says the observer already quoted, ‘by the atmosphere of peace and 
a sort of quiet joy among those who were about him. It was shared, 
when the first shock was over, even by his brother, the Higumen 
Clement, who loved him so tenderly, and the monk Afanasy, who 
had been at his side for fifteen years. Life ad been a heavy cross 
for Metropolitan Andrew; and ‘‘We ought to be glad’’, they said, ‘‘he 
has now got what he longed for—freedom and peace’’. And through- 
out the time that his body lay in the cathedral a spirit of brother- 
hood reigned among those gathered in the house and the church; 
they were consoling days of common life together’. On November 5 
the streets of Lvov were thronged for the funeral. 

It is said that Marshal Stalin sent a wreath. 

Six months later Mgr Szepticky’s successor, the Metropolitan 
Joseph Slipy, was arrested and — together with his suffragan 
and assistant bishops. 

DonaLp ATTWATER. 


RUSSIAN CHRISTIANITY TO-DAY 


HERE are at present two main parties among the Russian 
Torta emigrés. Some of them are in communion with the 
Patriarch of Moscow and accept his jurisdiction, while the rest 
stand aloof. The latter are suspicious of the apparently close connec- 
tion between the Patriarch and the atheistic Soviet Government. The 
former are impelled by a sort of spiritual patriotism to give their 
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allegiance to the Church of their homeland, no matter what its 
relations with the Kremlin. Either decision has often been taken 
only after much prayer and searching of the heart, and may have 
caused much bitterness. 


A number of those who have subinitted to the authority of the 
Patriarch of Moscow have been allowed to visit the Soviet Union 
on business connected with the administration of the emigré 
churches. After staying for periods varying from a few weeks to 
several months, they have returned to take up again their normal 
work in France or Belgium. Some of them are priests, others lay- 
men. Most of them have been born in Russia but have lived since the 
Revolution in Western European cities, which makes their descrip- 
tion of the conditions among Christians in the Soviet Union all the 
more interesting. Most of them are still much attached to their 
homeland and are very proud of the victories which Russia won 
during the war, though this does not entail approval of all that the 
present Russian Government says and does. They are pleased to be 
able to demonstrate their solidarity with their people. 


They speak of a religious revival in Russia, of churches packed to 
overflowing into the streets, of devout assistance at long Liturgies 
and Offices, of attendance at sermons and instructions lasting a full 
hour and more. In considering these manifestations of piety, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that the number of churches open is 
small in comparison with pre-war conditions. Some of the old 
churches are situated in districts where religion has almost com- 
pletely died out among the people, others have suffered damage and 
decay. Many of the new towns and villages, sprung up around mines, 
factories and collective farms, have as yet no churches. Consequently 
one church may serve a very wide area. It must also be remembered 
that the worship of the Church affords the ordinary Russian certain 
amenities which he cannot get anywhere else. The churches are warm 
and beautiful, and the Slav has always been a great lover of music. 
Many a worker shares his or her small area of floor in a crowded 
tenement with someone else, and may have to wait on the doorstep 
until the partner has gone out to work on a nightshift before going 
in to take some rest. A church solves the problem of where to go 
in the meantime. Living conditions in some parts of Russia are very 
hard, as they always have been, while in any country toil in field or 
factory becomes terribly monotonous. To the tired and jaded the 
beauty and richness of the Slavonic liturgy is a tremendous consola- 
tion. It is not correct, however, to explain away the Russian religious 
revival by such considerations. It is not a form of escapism. We are 
justly indignant when the devotion of medieval Catholic Europe 
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RUSSIAN CHRISTIANITY TODAY 61 
receives such treatment. But the consideration of such economic 
incentives does help to render credible the astonishing endurance 
shown by so many devout Russians who stand patiently for four 
hours on end in a church packed like a railway carriage in war-time 
so that there is not even room to bow or make the sign of the cross. 
Such devotion may be described as escapism, as is sometimes the 
devotion of our own forebears, but the realisation that we have here 
no abiding city is a form of escapism which we are all bound to 
cultivate. Many Russians are very much aware that at the liturgy 
they are very near to that other world which will endure for all 
eternity. 

Confessions and Communions are more frequent than of old, 
when the vast majority approached the sacraments only during Lent, 
though with a long and careful preparation. Owing to the shortage of 
priests some rather unusual forms of ‘mass confession’ have been 
introduced. A priest recites a list of the more usual sins to which 
mankind is prone, while the penitents, standing before him, assent 
in chorus to those of which they have been guilty. Then, coming up 
to receive absolution individually, each one confesses secretly any 
sins not among those read out. The procedure is not such an inno- 
vation as the Western reader might think, since the Orthodox are 
accustomed to be questioned by the confessor rather than to come 
with their self-accusation already prepared. Formerly it was unusual 
to celebrate the liturgy (by which in the East is meant always the 
Eucharistic liturgy; ‘Mass’ signifies the Eucharist in the Latin rite) 
once only on Sundays and greater feasts. Now, when many feasts 
are not recognised as holidays by the State, and some have even to 
work on Sundays, three liturgies may be celebrated, one very early 
for those working on day shifts, and the others later on in the morn- 
ing for those who have been on night duty or for the housewives 
The vigil service, consisting of vespers and lauds, often begins very 
late at night, and is followed by a sermon, or immediately by the 
Liturgy, which is thus celebrated at midnight or very early in the 
morning. Sometimes the people assemble before the service and sing 
hymns, lingering on afterwards for the same purpose. There is no 
organ; hymn books are not provided, indeed they do not exist. Some- 
one will start a well known hymn or psalm, and it will be taken up 
by everyone present and harmonised quite spontaneously by many. 

The sermons are mainly devoted to doctrinal instruction. It must 
be remembered that religion has been banished from the schools, in 
some of which children are said to be taught that ‘man was created 
in the image and form of a monkey’. Thus the problem of religious 
instruction has to be met and solved within the four walls of the 
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church. Anything given outside might well be considered as ‘religious 
propaganda’, which is illegal, as also are services outside the 
churches. Children have special arrangements made for them, being 
brought up to the front of the churches where they can see and hear 
all that is going on. There is, of course, a great shortage of priests. 
Some of the older men who have offered themselves have been or- 
dained after a fairly short period of training, but many of these had 
proved their faith and constancy during the days of persecution. For 
the younger men the traditional seminary training is available, but 
the bishops are handicapped by a lack of professors and have been 
forced to appeal to the emigrés and to foreign Orthodox theologians 
to come to their aid. Nor can they presume a considerable knowledge 
ot the Scriptures, Liturgy and Church Slavonic in their first-year 
pupils, as was possible in the old days. Such things are no longer 
taught in the secondary schools, while even Latin and Greek have 
lo-t their ancient primacy. Those young men only are accepted who 
»ave shown proof of constancy in the practice of their religion. Some 
of the old priests, who gave up their pastoral work during the days 
of persecution, have now resumed their former duties, and sometimes 
show themselves a little rusty in the observance of the rubrics. 
Many Russians are well versed in these, as well as being steeped in 
the spirit of Liturgical prayer, with the result that priests are some- 
times prompted or held up and corrected by their indignant flocks, 
an event rare in Western Christendom. There seems as a rule to be 
no difficulty raised about a young man leaving his work to go to the 
seminary, though quite naturally objections have sometimes been 
raised when a trained technician of some experience has wanted to 
be released. Recruits for the priesthood seem to come from all classes 
of the population, instead of from among the sons of the clergy only, 
as was usually the case in Imperial Russia. 


The Church may now administer property as a moral person, and 
may hold money in the bank. Many of the buildings taken at the 
Revolution have now been lent to her ‘without conditions and for 
an indefinite period’. The Church authorities may buy materials and 
hire labour to erect other buildings if permits can be obtained from 
the local officials. They may open printing presses for the production 
of liturgical books and factories for the manufacture of everything 
necessary for the celebration of divine service. To erect a parish at 
least twenty people are required. The parish priests and two or 
three of the faithful act as an executive committee. In case of irregu- 
larities being discovered in their administration, recourse may be 
had to the local Soviet or to the religious affairs department of the 
central government. A number of monasteries have been reopened, 
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RUSSIAN CHRISTIANITY TODAY 63 
and some have set themselves up as collective farms. Other monastic 
buildings are now used as seminaries, for it is hoped in time to be 
able to provide one for each diocese. Priests are, it seems, well 
treated in the matter of food. Rations in Russia differ in accordance 
with one’s economic status. Priests are quite high on the list. Clerical 
dress is worn in many districts, and the faithful, meeting a priest 
they know, may even in public kiss his hand and seek his blessing. 


One cannot discuss here the vexed question of the extent to which 
the Russian Church is being used as an instrument of Soviet policy. 
But the utterances of the Russian hierarchy during the war, their 
attacks on the Catholic Church, and their attitude towards the per- 
secution of the Catholics of Eastern Rite in the Ukraine, must not 
in themselves be taken as an indication that the bishops take their 
orders in such matters from the Soviet Government. They resented 
as much as the bishops of France and Belgium the invasion of their 
country by the Germans. If they expressed their resentment 
more directly than did the Western bishops, it was the same as 
that of their predecessors in the days of Napoleon and the ‘Grande 
Armée’. As for their mistrust of Catholicism, it is unfortunately deep 
rooted in the past. It dates back at least to the days when a Polish 
army brought a pretender to Moscow and set him upon the throne. 
He had the Pope’s blessing upon his exploiis and there was a 
Jesuit mission to work for the union of the Russian Church with 
Rome as part of his programme. The whole story may be read in 
the fascinating pages of Father Pierling’s ‘Russia and the Holy See’. 
Many of those who organised the project were zealous and saintly 
men, but they do not seem to have realised the temper of Russian 
Christianity, so that the whole venture was foredoomed to failure. 
The later successes of the Jesuits, won mainly among the sceptical 
upper classes, for the education of whose sons Catherine the Great 
had kept the Fathers in Russia, further aroused*the feelings of the 
people. When nearly twenty million Ukrainians passed over to com- 
munion with the Holy See, the Russians denounced the whole affair 
as a political move by the Jesuits and the imperialist Polish Govern- 
ment. It is perfectly true that the motives of some of the Ukrainian 
bishops who submitted to Rome on that occasion were not above 
suspicion. The sixteenth was a century of politiques. But the Russian 
Orthodox always regarded the ‘Uniates’ as renegades; victims of 
an insidious lure, the Eastern Rite in communion with Rome. 
Catholicism was always the ‘religion of the Poles’. To this day 
there are many good Orthodox Russians, both inside the Soviet 
Union and among the emigrés, who think of the Catholic Church as 
a vast and superbly organised political power, directed by America, 
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the Fascists, or by any other bogey at the moment troubling them. 
They think that there is in preparation a huge army of Jesuits, in 
disguise of course, for the invasion and subjugation of Holy Russia. 
The work of chaplains to the Axis armies who gave the sacraments 
to Russian peasants who had been for years without them, encouraged 
such misconceptions. So too did the exploits of a few gallant souls 
who heard confessions over a glass of beer, worshipped in attics and 
evaded the pursuivants in a manner which would have done credit 
to the hero of one of Robert Hugh Benson’s novels. But the majority 
of priests who work and pray for the union of Russia and Rome, 
and they are pitifully few in number, are scholarly men steeped in 
patristic and liturgical learning, or hard-worked schoolmasters whose 
only claims to be considered romantic and picturesque are their 
beards and their beautiful Slavonic Rite. Of course the Soviet 
Government does not discourage this mistrust of the Catholic 
Church; they may even share it with the Orthodox, while by their 
refusal to allow free contacts between Russians and foreigners they 
make impossible the work of dispelling it. But it would have been 
there even had the house of Romanoff never fallen. There has always 
been a tendency among Russians, who after all inhabit a sub-con- 
tinent of the most diverse richness, to consider themselves self-suffi- 
cient. Russian Christianity, with her idea of Moscow as the Third 
Rome which shall never fail as she considers the Rome on the Tiber 
and the Rome on the Bosphorous to have failed, is particularly guilty 
of this form of spiritual pride. This is all the more surprising because 
of the intense personal humility of the devout Russian Christian. In 
spite of the long years of separation, it is true that Russian 
Christianity can give most abundantly of the things of the spirit, as 
those who have met her children in exile have learned. Some of 
these same children of the diaspora are beginning to realise that the 
Western Church is not a great social and political organisation, but 
something which belongs primarily to the world of the spirit. By 
living and studying together the Catholic and the Russian in exile 
are beginning to see the richness in each other’s traditions of the 
life of the spirit. The separation of the East from the West was slow 
and almost imperceptible. Their coming together again will be like 
that. The process is just beginning in the cloisters, the lecture rooms 
and the apartments of Western Europe. But still the immense 
masses in the Slav lands are kept aloof by the dead weight of cen- 
turies of mistrust and misunderstanding and by the deliberate policy 
of an infidel power. The way through to them can be opened by 


prayer alone. 
RicHarp §.J. 
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CLAUDEL’S POETIC ART 


N April 4th, 1946, Paul Claudel was elected a member of the 
() rreret Academy by 24 votes out of 25, the 25th being an 

abstention. The recognition was tardy, for he was in his 78th 
year; and in reversing the resounding rejection of 1935 the Academy 
was only ratifying the place he occupies as one of the foremost modern 
poets, and the greatest modern Catholic poet. 

It is opportune to analyse his poetic theory. 

Not indeed that the hostility shown to Claudel in 1935 was mainly 
for literary reasons. These existed, certainly: a deliberate departure 
from accepted rule and custom, an apparently lawless technique 
and a degree of obscurity that seemed to flout the reader, a most 
personal choice of subjects and use of words as well as disconcerting 
syntax, transitions, sudden changes of tone, mingling of the loftiest 
with the most colloquial language. His poetic system, wrote a critic 
of the time, ‘goes counter to all the advances laboriously realised 
since Ronsard and even Villon’. But there was also the strongest 
opposition on political and personal grounds: it is painful for example 
to read the virulent article in which Léon Daudet (Action Francaise, 
3 Avril 1935), exults over Claudel’s defeat, having first recorded his 
own early admiration for the poet. 

Claudel though an official was no politician. His consular and 
diplomatic career was a step-by-step achievement of steady work. 
He contrasts himself! in this respect with Mallarmé the professor- 
poet, who hated his teaching and never crossed the Pont de 1’Eveque 
‘without feeling inclined to throw himself over the parapet’. ‘I felt 
a respectful admiration’, writes Claudel, ‘for this romantic attitude, 
but I found it hard to understand. I have an official heredity behind 
me. My cradle stood, not against a bookcase like Baudelaire’s, but 
in a registrars office. . . . No doubt I ove to that same heredity a 
fundamental natural vice which compels me to be interested in what- 
ever I do and to try to do it as well as I can. The vocation of the 
“accursed poet’’ . . . was foreign to my temperament’. 

To try to do it as well as he could: that also was the religious 
attitude of the man who wrote in 1917 to P. de Tonquédec of his 
poetry as a means ‘to a campaign of progressive evangelisation of 
all the regions of my intelligence and of all the powers of my soul’; 
and earlier te Robert Vallery-Radot?: 


1 In an article in the Figaro littéraire, 30th March, 1935. 
2 Quoted in the Introduction to his Anthologie de la Poesie Catholique, (Crés, 1916). 
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... the malady from which we have been suffering for several cen- 
turies is a split, not so much between faith and reason as between 
faith and imagination: imagination grown incapable of establish- 
ing a harmonious relation between the two parts, visible and in- 
visible, of the universe. The whole representation that we have 
been making to ourselves of the world (science, art, politics, philo- 
sophy) for four centuries is perfectly pagan. God is on one side and 
the world on the other with no link between them. Who would 
suspect, reading Racine, Moliére, Victor Hugo, that a God died 
for us on the Cross? That must absolutely cease. 
Such an outright and intolerant-sounding statement, or the prayer 
in Magnificat :3 
‘Do not send me to perdition with the Voltaires, the Renans, the 
Michelets, the Hugos’, 
does not indicate a mentality acceptable to the generality of academic 
critics. The attitude is made understandable by the necessity ior 
Christian thinkers in Claudel’s formation-time to react energetically 
against the dominant philosophy. He makes the same point more 
explicitly in a chapter4 that has lost none of its appositeness for 
having been written in 1927, in the course of a discriminating esti- 
mate of Hugo’s greatness and hollowness: 
And I think too that Victor Hugo was not the only tormented soul 
on that wide heath dotted over with ruins and excavations which 
nineteenth-century literature presents. . . . All the trammels of 
superstition and morality had been swept away; what a triumph 
of life, what a radiant orgy of liberty and joy we were going to see! 
And we find nothing but despair, pessimism, nightmare visions, 
bitterness, aberrations, fury; the mind possessed by the most 
hideous spectacles, and ending in our own day in the stammerings 
of idiocy. 
Nevertheless there was nothing narrow or exclusive about Claudel’s 
mentality; there was only an absolute determination to put things 
in their due order, to see life whole and to have no water-tight com- 
partments.’ His vast output is characterised, not only by his fervent 
all-pervading religious faith, but by the broadest culture, literary 
and artistic; by the receptivity he brought to a very diversified 
experience of countries and races; by a highly developed sensitivity 
and an amazingly quick and original imagination. 
There is at first sight a strange duality in the combination Claudel 
presents to us of a practical man and a transcendent poet. But it 
was precisely the one that made the other possible. ‘I cannot be too 


3 Odes, p. 108. 4 Positions et Propositions, I, p. 53. 
5 The réle that in the Correspondance, p. 250, he assigns to himself and Jacques 
Riviére along with Patmore, Péguy, and Chesterton, ‘to recreate a Catholic 
imagination and sensibility’. 
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CLAUDEL'S POETIC ART 67 
thankful’, Claudel told a literary reviewer, Frédéric Lefévre, (Les 
Sources de Paul Claudel, p. 162) ‘to the administration that accepted 
me and to the intelligent chiefs who have always left me a liberty 
of mind and action that I should not have found elsewhere’. The 
wrenching away from a settled existence and from Parisian literary 
influences, the separations caused by frequent changes of post, the 
long ocean voyages and the relative solitude of exile in strange lands, 
were propitious to fundamental reflection and an intensely inner life. 

In the conversation just quoted, Lefévre asked Claudel which of 
his books had cost him most to write and which he most valued. (id. 
p. 164). He named three dramas—T'éte d'Or, Partage de Midi, and 
Le Soulier de Satin, which indeed reflect stages of his life experience 
—and added: ‘I also attach great importance to my Art poétique, 
which hardly anyone has understood’. 

It is in effect not an easy book to read, even with the help of 
Claudel’s most approved commentator, Jacques Madaule; but it is 
indispensable to anyone who wants to penetrate Claudel’s mind. 
It consists of four essays, but the fourth has only a loose connection 
with the other three. These, dated 1900, 190%, 1904, and published 
in 1907, are illuminated by writings of roughly the same period: 
Connaissance de l'Est (1895-1905), Cing grandes Odes (1900-1908), 
the Correspondance with Jacques Riviére (1907-1914). They grow still 
clearer when we read éflexions et Propositions sur le Vers frangais 
(1927), most valuable because given as ‘the vindication of a personal 
technique after a practice of forty years’, (Positions et Propositions, 
i. p. 84) as well as other essays included in Positions et Propositions. 
Claudel’s principles did not change, however much he developed their 
practical application. 

Like all vital principles, they were deeply rooted in his personal 
experience. In a well-known passage (Connaissance de l'Est, p. 117) 
he describes himself as a little boy, perched in the topmost fork of an 
apple-tree, gazing out at all that was happening ‘on the stage of the 
world’. The child was drinking in the contours of the countryside, 
the foreground and the distances, the lines of road, the direction of 
the smoke from the chimneys, the qualities of light and shade, the 
progress of the tillage, the movement of some vehicle. No doubt he 
was thinking what Claudel the man sets down as an essential human 
instinct: ‘that all things at every moment . . . were elaborating a 
mystery that must absolutely be discovered’. (Art poétique, p. 10). 
Then at eighteen he discovered Rimbaud, obsessed to the point of 
hallucination by this mystery which he too sensed in visible things; 
and later Mallarmé, whose receptions Claudel attended between 1887 
and 1895, and whose desire to discover the meaning of things was ever 
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foiled by his inability to see anything beyond them. Claudel’s obser- 
vant and reflective tendency was intensified by these contacts; but 
he had meantime also got the complete Catholic view of the world— 
of the metaphysical and theological realities that underlie our current 
experience. Henceforward they are at the base of everything he 
writes. All this he brings to bear on his art of Poetry. 

He had studied Aristotle and St Thomas; he describes himself 
(Connaissance de l'Est, p. 182) as retreating to the top of the house 
on a hot afternoon in China, with ‘an inexhaustible book’ in which 
he pursues ‘the study of Being, the distinction between person and 
substance, qualities and predicaments’. Grounded in that ‘angelical 
science,’ he is describing in its light a poet’s subtle and far-reaching 
interests, experiences, intuitions. He is investigating the poetic pro- 
cess vitalising the means of expression, compelling words to reveal 
their content; he is tempering so to say his own tool, as is the pre- 
rogative of the poet of genius. 

A very personal treatment of language is perhaps the main, any- 
way the first, difficulty of Claudel’s Art poétique. 

Two or three definitions which we can extract from the first essay 
Connaissance du temps form a helpful introduction to his exposition. 
Time is the design of the universe as it produces itself in the move- 
ment of the whole. Duration is the continuity of this movement. 
Each thing—and person—has a purpose in the design. And each, 
apart from its own proper reality has because of its ramified relations 
with all other things a sign-value in regard of a given moment. 

Now Claudel in the Art poétique is really analysing an art that he 
has already practised. He is writing a poem about the art of poetry, 
formulating what he calls a new Logic, a logic by metaphor. This is 
to be to rational logic as syntax, the art of assembling words, is to 
the morphological structure of a language. It will give us sequences 
of thought and expression due not to direct reasoning but to the sug- 
gestions of metaphor, to the sign-values of things. Metaphor arises 
from the co-existence of different things. Metaphor gives us ‘the 
fresh word’, it is ‘the operation which results from the mere conjoint 
and simultaneous existence of two different things’. (Art poétique, 
p. 50). Nature herself speaks to us by things and their arrangement. 
The poet, observing her, ‘is like a man standing in a high place, 
seeing around him a vaster horizon. In this wider view new connec- 
tions are set up between things, connections not determined by logic 
or the law of causality but by association which is harmonic or com- 
plementary in view of a sense’. (Positions et propositions, p. 162). 
One day in Japan, for example, he sees ‘the verdure of a maple com- 


6 See La Catastrophe d’Igitur in Positions et Propositions, 1, 
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CLAUDEL’S POETIC ART 69 
pleting the harmony proposed by a pine’. (Art poétique, p. 50). The 
Japanese pine is strong and supple, made to resist the fierceness of 
the storm, able to draw its sustenance from dry and stony ground, 
‘lending the capricious framework of its branches to the lines of a 
harmonious countryside’, ‘setting off the charm and brilliancy of 
nature’. (Connaissance de l’Est, pp. 148-52). The maple, deciduous, 
speaks on the other hand of the changing seasons. There is no chance 
about this, or any other, nature combination: ‘the plantation of that 
clump of pines, the form of that mountain are no more the effect of 
chance than the Parthenon . . . but come from a treasury of designs 
still richer and more ingenious’. (Art poétique, p. 51). And looking 
intently, with all five senses acutely alert, the poet tells us: 

I feel, I scent, I disentangle, I track down, 

I breathe in with a certain sense 

How the thing is made. (Odes, p. 51). 

How is the poet to express the discernment due to that ‘certain 
sense’? What is the nature of the medium he has to handle as the 
painter does his colours and the musician his notes, so as to induce 
a state of joy in reader or hearer? 

Words, the repository of the experience of mankind, have acquired 
in everyday use a purely utility function. In order to yield not merely 
a convenient designation of things but ‘a picture at once intelligible 
and delightful’, ‘to make of a spectacle or an emotion or even an 
abstract idea a sort of equivalent or species soluble in the mind’, 
(Positions et propositions, pp. 98, 11) they must be got to re-live both 
in their metaphors and their sound qualities. This life revealed in 
words as if they were being coined for the first time jerks us out of 
our inertia, often opens up in a flash long vistas to the thought and 
imagination. For example: penser (to think), the same word as 
peser (to weigh) means to appreciate the weight and the tension of 
each thing’. (Art poétique, p. 139). Its tension is the intensity with 
which it is intended (by the Creator) or apprehended (by the ob- 
server). Definir (to detine) is to delimit the thing, to mark out its fin, 
its boundary: because no thing in creation stands alone. Comprendre 
(Lat. cum-prehendere) is to seize something, to take it with us, to 
make it our own, part of us; and lest we should fail to realise the 
energy of the mental operation indicated, we are given illustrations: 
‘as we say that the fire catches, or the cement solidifies, or the lake 
freezes, or an idea takes hold of the public’ (id. p. 183)—in French 
prendre is used in each of these phrases. This handling of words 
whets our attention. The concrete meaning reinstated vivifies the ab- 
stract meaning—which it was all the effort of philosophy to detach 
and clarify! It causes indeed occasional confusion, as when the word 
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forme keeps shading from the current sense into the philosophical 
sense which it is intended to convey or illustrate. The procedure lends 
itself at times, as we shall see, to facile etymological criticism. But 
Claudel reminds us that we are trying imaginatively to represent 
metaphysical realities. And to have grasped the process is a singular 
help when we come to read the poems and dramas. 

One could make a glossary of the metaphors thus occurring on 
every other page of the Art poétique. Two words at least are essential 
to its argument, and may serve as a key to it. 

Sense in French, like sense in English, conveys several ideas: (1) 
perceptive faculty, (2) actual perception, (3) power of judging, (4) 
meaning; but further, perhaps linking up with the idea of right judg- 
ment, (5) the right aspect, e.g., of a piece of cloth, and (6) the 
direction, e.g., of the wind, or in which the earth turns. This idea of 
direction, whither a thing tends, its intention, gives rise to such a 
suggestive sentence as Le temps est le sens de la vie (Art poétique, 
p. 33); i.e., along with its right aspect and our perception of that, 
the direction in which it is moving, towards Eternity and God. Our 
direction, our intention in God’s mind is our meaning. 

The word connaissance, often re-spelt co-naissance is still more 
important: indeed the whole book turns on it. ‘There is a sure rela- 
tionship’, Claudel tells us, ‘linking in three languages the idea of 
acquiring mentally and of springing into life (id. p. 63)—that is, of 
knowing (cognoscere) and of being born (nascere). The etymological 
argument is weak enough, for Greek and Latin cannot give indepen- 
dent witness and the French is a phonetic transformation of the 
Latin. Still the poet is strictly in his domain when the shape and 
sound of a word bring resemblances and comparisons to his mind. 
By equating connaissance with co-naissance, he reminds us that we 
are not born into a vacuum, but into the continuity of creation—of 
which we are not independent but which we can and must use to 
form ourselves, and which we can and must influence. No thing 
inanimate or animate is independent of other things. 

Connaissance is defined as ‘the relations in which each thing stands 
to others through the resistance it presents, the action it exercises, 
and the reaction it undergoes’—‘The principle of its existence and 
of its form is also the agent of its connaissance. (id. pp. 99, 100). 
And for conscious human beings, ‘Things are not like the parts of a 
machine, but like the elements ever at work of an inexhaustibly new 
design. Man knows (connait) the world, not by what he extracts from 
it, but by what he adds to it himself’. (id. p. 26). The equation con- 
naissance, co-naissance further compendiously suggests the very im- 
portant fact that the mind of the poet has an affinity with that of the 
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CLAUDEL’S POETIC ART 71 
child, that he must retain the child’s fresh receptivity and wonder- 
ment, the child’s freedom from the staleness and flatness and 
familiarity which so often blur our powers of apprehension; that the 
poet must be—and we should all be—continually in a state of re-birth 
with regard to all that is outside and within us. ‘At every breath we 
draw, the world is as new as it was at the first draft of air inhaled 
and exhaled by the first man for the first time’. (id. p. 45). Accord- 
ingly the section entitled Connaissance du Temps stimulates us to a 
vivid sense of time and duration as a continuous movement produc- 
ing the design of the universe, repeating things in an only apparent 
uniformity, while what has been ‘no more ceases to exist than the 
first words of a sentence when our eye reaches the last’ (id. p. 44), but 
lives on in its effects. Connaissance du monde, the main part of the 
argument, analyses our experience of the universe through sensation 
and intelligence, in closely reasoned rejection of the materialist yoke ; 
while Connaissance de soi-méme lifts us to a sense of our own spiri- 
tual nature and immortal destiny. Further, with entire disregard of 
etvmology, the simple word naitre offers itself as a compendium: 
naitre, n’étre. When we are born, we are given by the supreme self- 
existent Being our little separate existence; we are the image, ‘finis- 
sante et finie’, (id. p. 149) i.e., tending to and reaching a limit and 
a goal, ‘of what has no beginning’, we are not-Being. Which recalls 
the divine words spoken to St Catherine of Siena: ‘Thou art what is 
not, and I am the great I AM’. (Life, by Bl. Raymond, i, 9). In the 
kind of Dantesque inferno introduced by Claudel into Le Repos du 
Septiéme Jour (1896-97), those who have fastened all their attention 
on not-Being suffer severe retribution. This development alone shows 
that Claudel’s Art poétique lifts us into a region where, altogether 
apart from any poetic or literary purpose, we may breathe a pure and 
invigorating if rather rarefied air. 


The epigraph is from St Augustine: “God is both the Creator and 
the Controller. So that the beauty of the whole universe is like a great 
poem of the ineffable Singer’. There is a ‘harmonic cause or move- 
ment which regulates the assembly of creatures at any given moment 
of temporal duration. That is the Poetic Art’. (Art poétique, p. 9). 
Our poetic art, for poetry means making, is a delegated share in the 
creation of the world and its beauty; man’s part is to be ‘an image of 
God’s creative activity’. (id. p. 159). He must work out what he is in 
his own individuality, he is God’s ‘delegate as regards external things, 
his representative with power of attorney’. (id. p. 147). But he must 
first observe the universe, he must place himself ‘before the whole 
of creation like a critic before the production of a poet, testing the 
thing fully, examining by what means he has produced his effects. 
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72 BLACKFRIARS 
...’ (id. p. 13). He will deduce the appropriate form of his own 
activity. 

The poet feels this creative urge in a super-eminent degree: 

O forces at work around me, 

I can do as much as ye can do, | am free, 1 am violently urged, 

I am free in your way which the professors do not understand.  . 
(In Claudel the disdainful recurrent word professors covers all those 
teachers and critics who are hide-bound by conventional standards 
and usage). 

I, man, 

Know what I am doing, 

I am using the urge and the very power of birth and of creation, 

I am its master. . . (Odes, p. 51-2). 
God’s creation does not take place once for all: ‘under every new 
beginning there is continuance’ (Art poétique, p. 48); and we are 
always making ourselves, going through ‘a conscious birth deter- 
mined by things outside us that limit our expansion’, (id. p. 100), 
drawing on God’s creative power for a renewal of our energies spiri- 
tual and physical. 

Every created thing—even without conscious purpose—is creative 
in its turn; there is, so to say, an ever new and different acquired 
momentum in the universe. What has once been ‘does not lose its 
operative power’ which ‘grows with the contribution of every second’, 
‘The concomitance of physical forces and the play of human wills 
co-operate in producing the mosaic Moment’ (id. p. 44, 43). That 
sentence sums up some marvellously poetic pages which show us 
Claudel’s unifying vision: he sees the universe as a whole, of which 
the parts are closely interdependent, not only in the present but 
throughout all time. (Which helps to explain the dramatic structure 
of the Soulier de Satin.) 

The idea of the importance of the moment is fundamental: ‘What 
time is it? Where am I and what point have I reached?’ (id. p. 9). 

For the past is not only operative in the present, it is “the ever- 
oma condition of the future’ (id. p. 55). 

‘The object of poetry’, writes Claudel, ‘is not as is often asserted 
dreams, illusions, or ideas. It is that sacrosanct reality, established 
once for all, at the centre of which we are placed. It is the universe 
of visible things to which faith adds that of invisible things’ (Posi- 
tions et propositions, i, 165). Standing at this centre, he finds the 
meaning of things which eluded Mallarmé in ‘their pure essence 
which is that of the creatures of God and of witnessing to God’ 
(id. p. 100)—in Connaissance de I’Est we read the often-quoted 
words: ‘In our ordinary hours we use things for some purpose, 
forgetting the pure fact that they exist’ (p. 164). At every moment 
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‘God reserves to himself witnesses to his creation. They have to give 
testimony differently according to their order’ (Art poétique, p. 155), 
inanimate things, plants, animals. Man ‘takes cognisance of himself 
(se connaitre) in his own mode, he shapes and develops himself in his 
correlation with God, he recognises himself as produced in his cor- 
relation with the Producer. He knows himself as producing his own 
act and form’ (id. p. 160). He is the key to the universe, inasmuch 
as he is the ‘common point in which [things] are comprehended’ 
(id. p. 154); inasmuch as by taking cognisance of things he gives 
them a birth in consciousness. He makes himself ‘their common 
sign, the passing image of the moment at which they are capable 
of entering into this connection’ (id. p. 154). He has the duty ‘of 
summing-up at every moment; of consummating what is not [i.e. 
the universe that is not-being] by taking it into his own substance’ 
ve qui n'est pas, le consomme en le consumant (id. p. 151). Things 
outside him are motives of his personal growth. 

What is man’s mode of growth and of bearing witness? He does 
not stand alone, but is conditioned, de-fined (i.e. he has his boun- 
daries set) by what is other than himself; he is conditioned by the 
other and in his turn conditions the other; he must know the other, 
enrich himself by the other, become the other. This scholastic notion 
covers what the poet vibrantly says to the ‘Muse who is Grace’: 

T am not entire if I am not entire with the world around me. 
‘thou demandest me entire—it is the entire world that thou de- 
mandest of me. . 

All things are necessary to me in thee whom I see not. (Odes 
pp. 189-40.) 

And it is what Claudel understands, as we have seen, by com- . 
prendre: ‘Comprehension (comprendre) is the act by which we 

substitute ourselves for the thing that we comprehend; we take it 

with us, we take its name and make it ring like a gong under the 

hammer’ (Art poétique, p. 187). 

That ‘ringing’ of the ‘name’ really sums up Claudel’s theory of 
poetic expression. 

Mary Ryan. 


(T’o be continued in the April tesuc.) 
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A THOMIST SOCIETY 


HE Thomist Society of St Nicholas of Caen was begun in May, 

1942, because some women students at the university in that 

town wanted to have a religious education on the same level as 
their intellectual training. They therefore decided to become disciples 
of St Thomas Aquinas, seeing that the Church names him as the 
surest master and guide. 

The intention (and indeed the result) of the first lectures was to 
introduce the students to St Thomas’s thought and principal theses, 
and to stimulate them to do more than merely consult him, in fact 
to go right into his monumental Summa Theologica and live in con- 
tact with his spirit and teaching. 

Seeing for themselves how capable St Thomas was of bringing 
them to the knowledge of God and giving them the basic principles 
of their own lives, they opened the Summa and studied it over a 
period of two years, 1943-45. This work was directed by Pére Fau- 
vergue, the Dominican Prior at Le Havre. They took the first eleven 
questions of the Prima Pars, studying them article by article—God, 
his existence, his nature—-and they were filled with admiration for 
a teaching so wonderful in itself and so exactly suited to their needs. 

After this, being eager to continue these studies, and wanting to 
make more rapid progress, they asked for three other courses in 
addition to Theology; first, a course of Ontology, to treat separately 
the great metaphysical problems that too often kept them back; 
secondly, a course of Sacred Scripture; and lastly, a course of 
Spirituality, so that by studying the texts on which St Thomas's 
thought is based, they might understand it better, rise above the 
purely intellectual level, and succeed in truly living his doctrine. 

The men students in their turn also wanted to b “ed in St 
Thomas’s school, and they asked the Society to adm: 1. As soon 
as they were allowed in, they asked further that this teachine should 
be made available to a larger number of their fellow students. In their 
opinion it was desirable to have special lectures for the benefit of 
those whose days were already very full and who would have neither 
time nor inclination to take up austere investigations into Meta- 
physics or Theology. Such lectures should be designed to explain 
Thomist doctrine more simply, expounding the great problems of 
Humanism, Art and Politics in its light. Full of zeal and hope, they 
drew up their programme. 

Our students realised that the training given in St Thomas’s school 
is primarily an inner training for the individual, which should enable 
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A THOMIST SOCIETY 75° 
him to work out his intellectual and spiritual perfection. These men 
and women students turn to St Thomas because they feel, perhaps 
unconsciously, that in a world so dreadfully shattered, so subject to 
falsehood, so eaten up by feverish activity, it is necessary to learn 
again the art of thinking, and to give the first place in their lives to 
the quest and contemplation of Truth. 

It is, too, the Thomist student’s task to follow his masters, 
Cardinal Mercier, Gilson, Maritain, in their struggle against all the 
philosophies of dissolution. With them he has to fight Positivism and 
that false German philosophy which has been perverting minds 
beyond the Rhine for more than a hundred years, and has had only 
too much success among our own countrymen. ‘It is the task of 
present-day French youth, more fortunate after all than the young 
men of earlier generations whose minds had been contaminated by 
Kant’s subjectivism, to rediscover objectivity, i.e., the reality of 
things, to have the courage of their philosophical and religious con- 
victions, to be proud of them, and to make their own weapons against 
every kind of anarchy and barbarism’. It is also their duty to share 
this discovery with others. Who could keep such a treasure to him- 
self? There are many of their fellow students to whom even study 
has so far brought nothing but disappointments—though perhaps a 
salutary uneasiness as well. The Thomist student should try to lead 
these into the light of natural and supernatural truth. They must use 
every means to bring about Péguy’s wish: ‘France and Christianity 
must go on’, 


* * * * 


That is why our students have set to work without taking the 
difficulties into account. Queen Matilda’s motto, ‘Diex aie’, is theirs 
also. In fact, they managed to hold their first, rather secret, meet- 
ings during the occupation. Sometimes it was curfew when these 
broke up, and they would go home through darkened streets where 
the patrols’ heavy boots echoed grimly. They succeeded in coming 
together again after the chaos of the war in Normandy, though their 
books and premises had been destroyed; though two of their best 
members had perished tragically, one in the fire of Caen on the 
evening of ‘D-Day’, the other killed at Fleury-sur-Orne on July 20th, 
just after welcoming the first Canadians; though personal losses have 
overwhelmed them and material destruction has forced them to 
scatter; in spite of the unbelievable complications of everyday life; 
in spite of the unsettling and discouraging spectacle of ruins and 


1 Collin: Manuel de philosophie thomiste. 
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endless distress. 

Their first meeting after the liberation took place on November 
30th, 1944, when they were present at the reopening Mass offered by 
Fr Geoffrey Lynch, a London Dominican who was then a British 
army chaplain in Caen. In January, Pere Motte, the Provincial of 
the French Dominicans, undertook to give one lecture on Theology 
(Prima Pars, q. 12, the Vision of God), and one on Spirituality (St 
Catherine of Siena, a synthesis of Dominican spirituality); then Pere 
lauvergue took up again the lectures that had been interrupted on 
June 6th. 

Then the Ministry of Reconstruction gave the Thomist Society one 
of the eighty huts just sent by America to the town of Caen, and 
later, two other smaller huts. Also Mnglish and American relief 
organisations (Quakers, Association of Friends of the French Volun- 
teers), and friends in France and abroad gave material and moral 
help: a site, furniture, books, understanding and good will; the 
Society was able to set up its premises ‘in the country’, near St 
Nicholas’s Church and St Stephen's majestic spires. 


* ¥ * * 


Pére Bonduelle, prior of the Le Havre Dominicans, inaugurated 
the new premises on November 13th, 1945; lectures began next day 
and continued in rotation for the rest of the year. The theological 
course was given by Pére Auvray, who covered the tract on Beatitude 
and the first part of the tract on Faith. Pére Joursaud gave the Serip- 
ture course, dealing with the first chapters of Genesis, the Canticles, 
the sapiential books and their echoes in the New Testamené. In the 
Ontology course Pére Lerouge brought Aristotle's metaphysics won- 
derfully to life, having first made an objective criticism of Descartes, 
Malebranche and Kant, and proved to us the importance of Logic. 
He also gave » few lessons on the idea of the religious life according 
to St Thomas Aquinas. 

Various lectures were added to these courses. Speaking at the hut, 
Pére Martin gave an exposition of the principles of better govern- 
ment according to St Thomas, and lectured at the university on 
Marxist Humanisin. Pere Fauvergue spoke on the idea of Creation. 
Pére Régamey, who is the director of the review L’Art Sacré and a 
member of the Council of National Museums, spoke to the people of 
Caen on contemporary religious art and the reconstruction of old 
churches. In an extremely brilliant talk on “Art and Spirituality’, he 
underlined the principles by which the Christian artist should be 
guided. Lastly, the cycle was closed by M. G. Cazin, Commissaire au 
Remembrement, with his lecture on Wisdom for Directors, explaining 
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A THOMIST SOCIETY 77 
how useful St Thomas's dectrine is in practice, and how it provides 
a basic discipline for the study of the most pressing social questions. 

The real finale of the year’s work was on July 16th, when Abbé 
Gouhier, professor of philosophy at the Minor Seminary, presided 
over three meetings of a group of secondary school teachers. The 
problems they studied together were the teaching of a truly Christian 
philosophy, how to present Thomism, and the philosophical training 
of pupils, beginning with their secondary Arts studies. 


* ¥ * * 


In 1946-7, the various courses were continued by Pére Massonet, 
who had heen professor of Theology at Mossoul for ten years. In the 
Theology course the tract on God was studied again, to fit in with 
an enquiry into contemporary atheism, and in Philosophy we treated 
some of the questions in the programme given that year at the 
Faculty: liberty, personality, the validity of knowledge. These courses 
were completed by studies in Spirituality, Action and Contempla- 
tion, Christian Humanism; and a further series of lectures, giving 
explanations of difficult points of religion or morality, was organised 
for a group of girls. ' 


M. Cazin also gave two masterly lectures: ‘Psychology for 
Workers’, and ‘Psychology for Employers’. He asserted that christian 
doctrine contains a philosophy of work, that present-day problems 
must be studied in the light of Christian spirituality, as defined by 
Leo XIII and summarised seven hundred years ago in St Thomas’s 
philosophy; that we must endure the arid labours of Metaphysics 
if we are to deal with social questions. He announced his intention 
of running a centre for thought about life, together with an institution 
for the intellectual training and support of young students. This 
would be a Humanist Section of the Thomist Society, in which groups 
of students could resume discussion and examination of the problems 
of the day, investigating and solving them according to Thomist 
principles. If such an effort as this can only be kept up, a fountain 
of light and truth will spring up from the midst of our ruins. 


* * * * 


In this present scholastic year the first thing to be done, appar- 
ently, after these five years, is to restate the whole question. Num- 
erous are the difficulties of material and organisation that have been 
met. Thanks to good advice and generous support, we succeeded in 
overcoming them and we gained most valuable experience in the 
process. Thanks also to results that are sure and very encouraging, 
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though not very obvious, the Thomist Society can now visualise still 
more clearly the task to be done. 

Having tried to enlarge its teaching and to make it more accessible, 
the Society is now going to restrict “and clarify its programme. The 
subjects which were not meant specially for students have already 
been taken over by the Caen ‘Centrale Catholique’. The Thomist 
Society will devote itself to studying St Thomas’s doctrine in the 
original text, strictly as he presents it, the better to grasp its sub- 
stantial brilliance. It will strive to keep all its teaching up to univer- 
sity level, worthy of true philosophers, knowing for certain that this 
work, though austere and technical (perhaps indeed because it is so) 
is necessary and suited to the times. For that reason Logic has been 
added to Theology and Metaphysics, and a club is being organised 
in which students, teachers and all those who are interested in prob- 
lems of philosophy and teaching, will be able to hold free discussions, 
explain their own work, look up references in the library or get them 
from the lecturers. For the same reason we are proposing to prepare 
our students for the examinations in scholastic philosophy at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris. If the Society can afford it every student 
who has his licence-és-lettres from Caen University and a diploma in 
Thomist philosophy will receive a burse allowing him to complete 
his studies in a Thomist Institute in Paris, Louvain or Rome. 

It seems, too, that our little group’s work is bound to gain in depth 
and effectiveness if it is stimulated by the example and help of older 
and more experienced bodies. With the idea of contact and exchange, 
we are turning to the Thomist Societies already in existence, es- 
pecially in Belgium, England, U.S.A. and Canada. 

We do this not only, indeed, that our students may gain personally 
from the contact, but because it becomes more evident to them every 
day that the lack of teaching and principles is at the root of all our 
evils, that ‘the prime necessity for a lasting peace is to keep a healthy 
atmosphere, both intellectual and moral, throughout the world’2; also 
they are ambitious to join all those in the world who work to spread 
the knowledge of the glories of our Catholic teaching and the values 
and resources of our Christian philosophy. 

Diez aie: God be their helper. 


Caen, August 1947. GERMAINE GRENET 
(Translated by Dom Augustine Grene). 


2J. Maritain. 
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OBITER 


AnanpA K. CooMARASWAMY was no stranger to the readers of this 
review, and it may safely be prophesied that the fundamental right- 
ness of what he had to say about art and the function of work in a 
sane society has yet to make its full impact. In an appreciation in a 
recent number of the New English Weekly Anthony Ludovici writes 
of him as ‘a tall, strikingly handsome man, with features decidedly 
Eastern, one in fact who could speak of beauty, as it were, by the 
right of an instinctive affinity’. He goes on: 
His contributions to the philosophy of art, despite the mass and 
distinction of his predecessors. in the field, are original, profound 
and uniquely important; whilst his successful attempt properly to 
place the artist in society, is indispensable to all who pretend to 
any grasp of sociological problems. . . . The artist’s role, his func- 
tions, his impulses, even his moral code, are all defined with the 
coolness and exactitude of a mathematician discoursing on the 
magnitude of given bodies. But the reader feels the burning passion 
which could inspire such calm clarity; for only fire could have 
reduced to their elements the scattered and heterogeneous heaps of 
refuse which constitute Western esthetics and the Western con- 
ception of the place of esthetics in a civilisation. 
* * * * 
Tue FRIENDS TEMPERANCE UNION has done well to reprint Lord 
Moran’s Spectator article on ‘Venereal Disease and Conscription’. 
Too few people realise the appalling price that is being paid for peace- 
time conscription in terms of the moral collapse of many of its victims. 
Of the British armies of occupation that in Japan has a rate of infec- 
tion of 228 per 1,000 men; for Germany the figure is 185, and for the 
Far East 141. At home 33 per 1,000 men are infected. Lest this 
latter figure should encourage a comparative complacency, it must be 
remembered that it is twice the usual rate. And these figures are of 
course merely clinical statistics; they take no account of the general 
moral anarchy of which they are a symptom. Lord Moran, whom no 
one could accuse of sentimentality, points out the iniquity of a system 
which sends ‘immature boys abroad to do the police work of an army 
of occupation in a demoralised country’. Again: 
Where the facts are known there seems general agreement that 
these figures supply an indictment of the conditions under which 
these boys are living. They mean that during the conscript’s time 
abroad his experience in the Army is a demoralising experience. 
To segregate young men under these conditions at the beginning 
of their lives is a poor preparation for the more serious view of life 
on which alone we can hope to build. 
The alternative, as Lord Moran shows, is the policing of occupied 
countries by professional soldiers. And if it be objected that the men 
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are not available, then public opinion should influence the Govern- 
ment to make them available, for ‘if the Government takes steps to 
reassure the soldier that he will not be cast adrift when his service 
is done, it will get the men the country needs’. There is all the 
difference in the world between a temporary mob of half-trained boys 
with too little to do and a quite small force of trained soldiers with 
the discipline and tradition of a career to inherit. 


* * * * 


“THE CrISIS OF EUROPEAN CONSCIOUSNESS’ is, as one might expect, the 
title of an address by Berdyaev, given last summer in London and 
now reprinted in the December issue of Christendom. It might not 
unfairly be described as a piece of eschatological masochism. For 
instance : 

We are faced with the enormous task of spiritualising the processes 

of the modern world; but to fulfil this task it may be necessary to be 

taken captive by them, to taste their fruits to the end and thereby 
to overcome them, to reach out to their transcending meaning. 

Yes: but are ‘the processes of the modern world capaces baptismi? 
In plain English, can a Christian sign a blank cheque to sin? Berdyaev 
speaks of the ‘creative destiny of man’, but gives little enough indica- 
tion of what that destiny might mean. To countless thousands in 
eastern Europe today it means the concentration camp and the denial 
of basic human liberties. For them, in their innocent pain, one can 
believe that they are indeed bearing the iniquity of us all. But that is 
by no means the same thing as the speculative—and irresponsible— 
defence of injustice. The victim may be blessed, but one cannot under 
the guise of discovering a ‘transcending meaning’ justify his tor- 
turers. The detachment of a philosopher can be bought at too high 
price. 

* * * * 

ROvAULT Is STILL TOO LITTLE KNOWN in this country, though the paint- 
ings acquired for the Tate Gallery during the War included some 
characteristic works of his. The recent exhibition of Rouault’s work 
arranged by the Oxford Arts Club was a worthy introduction to the 
profound and tragic depths of his genius. In particular his illustra- 
tions to the Fleurs du Mal reveal an imaginative understanding of the 
springs of human misery—and, by implication, of human redemption 
—that make the ‘religious art of most of his contemporaries a banal 
embarrassment in comparison’. 

The latest Art Sacré volume, Ezplication de la Decadence, (Black- 
friars, 4s. 6d.) goes far to explain the erty of sacred art today. 
Written with all his customary learning and his most destructive wit, 
Pére Régamey’s essay proves that ‘academism’ is the fundamental 
artistic cause of the decadence in contemporary religious art. (There 
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are spiritual and social causes too). Academism is ‘unreal’: it 

has no idea what it is really concerned with. It takes refuge in 

generalisations that have no meaning. It constructs systems which 

give the intelligence a false satisfaction. Above all it sacrifices every- 
thing to a generalised conception of something that it perhaps once 
saw as sharp and single. 

Pére Régamey provides numerous examples of this process at work: 
the dead hand of pseudo-classical ‘correctness’ reducing architecture 
to a safe mediocrity, the painstaking exercises in gothic revivalism 
that cry aloud for a little vulgarity, the exhausted paintings that have 
reproduced their models in all but the creative impulse that alone 
makes them significant. And he has some valuable things to say on 
the spiritual correlatives of all this. 

* * * * 
THE CHRISTIAN NEws-LEtTTER (November 26) has ‘Some Remarks on 
the Relation of Science and Religion’ by Michael Foster: ‘Against 
natural science many Christians have thought themselves bound to 
defend a conception of nature which is not Christian at all, but pagan’. 


Tae CatHoric MEpicaL QuARTERLY (No. 1 of new series) prints an 
address by the Archbishop of Liverpool on ‘Psycho-analysis in its 
Scientific and Ethical Bearings’: ‘what is true in psycho-analysis is 
not new, and what is new is not true’. 


La Vir SpiRITvuELLE (December) includes ‘Outlines of an eschatologi- 
cal Spirituality’ by J. Caryl, a corrective to—inter alia—Berdyaev. 


Tak Mopern ScHooiman (University of St Louis) prints ‘Democracy 
and the Rule of Law’ by Charles McCoy, a plea for accurate term- 
inology. ALDATE 
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BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Tue Spirit or Post-War Russia: Soviet 1917-1946, By 
Rudolf Schlesinger. (Dennis Dobson; 8s. 6d.) 
Tue Soviet Union. By ‘Sarmazius’. (The Sword of the Spirit; 1s.) 


The main title of the book is somewhat misleading, its sub-title 
only less so. The opening words of the author’s preface say that it 
‘deals with Soviet attitudes to general issues of Soviet life’; but even 
this hardly does justice to the historical and factual elements in the 
book. The publisher claims for it that ‘here, in fact, are the answers 
to those many questions which we have been asking about the 
U.S.S.R.’. Whether this be true or not depends of course on what 
questions the individual reader asks; and there is no certain answer 
to the question, ‘Are these answers reliable?’ But the book is well- 
documented, Dr Schlesinger is very well informed, and to this re- 
viewer the book carries a considerable measure of conviction (allow- 
ance being made for the author’s skill in putting the most favourable 
interpretation on awkward facts). It is certainly of absorbing interest 
to read, and free from the difficulties presented by that ‘special 
jargon’ of Soviet ‘ideology’ which Dr Schlesinger deliberately avoids. 
(The index is lamentable, and there is a comic misprint in footnote 
138 on page 145). 

But in considering the religious question, at any rate, Dr Schlesin- 
ger does not bother himself about accuracy in what no doubt he 
regards as nuances: ‘This [Roman Catholic] Church has its own 
political programme embodied in the papal encyclicals, which every 
Catholic is bound to believe infallible’. On the other hand, in face of 
the record and of the carelessness and irresponsibility of much of our 
speech and writing, we Catholics cannot reasonably complain if 
Christianity be misunderstood and misrepresented. 

The ‘Sarmatian’ pamphlet is not a very good addition to the Inter- 
national Problems series. It says nothing new or in a new way, and 
its effect on the readv:-—unless he dismisses it as just one more bit of 
‘anti’ propaganda—is likely to be increased dislike, with no desire to 
try to understand. Dr Schlesinger at least helps us to see ‘how the 
other fellow’s mind works’. D.D.A. 


AustRIAN Requiem. By Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria. 
(Gollancz; 9s. Od.) 

This remarkable book by the ex-Chancellor of Austria consists of 
two parts, the one a reasoned explanation and defence of Austrian 
policy during his chancellorship, the other a diary of his experiences 
during the crisis of 1938 and his subsequent imprisonment by the 
Nazis. The first part is sandwiched between two sections of the diary 
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which take us, at the beginning of the book, to the end of the Chan- 
cellor’s imprisonment in Vienna, and at the end, complete the story 
by recounting the experiences of the author in concentration camps 
until his rescue by the Americans in 1945. 

The two parts of the book are therefore quite different in character. 
The diary is a most moving document, revealing the deep religious 
faith and humility of the author, and the hideous cruelty of the power 
which he defied and was vanquished by. We should by now be suffi- 
ciently aware of the degradation of the human character which the 
Nazi régime imposed upon its servants, but it is as well to see it 
again in action against an eminent statesman who had been rash 
enough to oppose the designs of Hitler. Prison and concentration 
camp, torture and disregard of elementary decency, are here illum- 
inated again. 

The description of Schuschnigg’s policy from the death of Dollfuss 
to the Anschluss is also of great interest. Among other matters, we 
learn that the Italian Government had, apparently, a secret means 
of access to the confidential files of our own Foreign Office. The point 
which emerges most strongly, however, is the impossible economic 
state of Austria as she was reconstituted by the Treaties of 1919. The 
Allied statesmen who destroyed the unity of the Hapsburg dominions 
created, by the destruction of that unity, a confusion of races and 
territories and economic external unity. It is clear that, short of a 
new European war, this unity is most likely to be achieved by the 
subjection of the entire basin of the Danube, from Linz to the Black 
Sea, to Soviet Russia. Those who rejoice in Russian domination will 
prefer this new status to the old hegemony of the Hapsburgs; the 
rest of the world will regret it. 

Had the Weimar régime persisted in Germany; had Chancellor 
Bruning been strong-willed enough to crush the Nazis in the early 
1930s, all this need never have happened. As it was, Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg found themselves in a position where Austria was 
economically dependent upon Germany, but a Germany ruled by 
Hitler. Within Austria they had to contend with violently hostile 
groups, and their attempts to do so command sympathy, even if some 
of their efforts were short-sighted and even illiberal. The publishers 
of this book have sought almost hysterically to dissociate themselves . 
from the policies of the two Austrian Chancellors, but the ordinary 
reader will find it only too easy to sympathise with those who 
attempted, with courage, dignity and patriotism, the impossible task 
of governing the Austria of the Succession States. 

Pavut Foster, O.P. 


StraicHt On. Journey to Belsen and the Road Home. By Robert 
Collis and Han Hogerzeil. (Methuen; 10s. 6d.) 
The authors of this book were members of a medical team sent to 


Belsen after the liberation of the concentration camp. Dr Collis is an 
Irish children’s physician. Miss Hogerzeil was a law student at 
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Leiden university before joining the British Red Cross. Her gifts as 
a linguist proved of invaluable assistance to the team. 

We have heard much of the atrocities and the appalling conditions 
of the camps at Auschwitz and Belsen, but in this book all the 
emphasis is on the remedial efforts which the Red Cross was making 
to cope with the problem. The story is a very moving one. 

The camp at Belsen was designed to hold not more than ten thou- 
sand, but at the liberation sixty thousand were found there. Ten 
thousand unburied corpses were lying in the open roadway. All 
hygiene had been abandoned. There was no fresh water and no food. 
Typhus and tuberculosis were the chief diseases. The survivors, 
starved and dying, seemed to present a hopeless problem. The 
first troops to enter were mostly hygiene men, to whom fell the 
terrible task of cleaning up the place. Then came the medical 
authorities, and about one hundred medical students from the 
London hospitals, a team of scientists under Dr Janet Vaughan, 
sent by the Medical Research Council, typhus specialists, a little 
later a team of Swiss Red Cross—six doctors and twelve nurses, 
later more military hospitals arrived. 

Then followed one of the most gallant actions ever waged against 
disease in the history of medicine. The starving people had to be 
fed with extreme caution. Typhus could only be controlled by the 
complete delousing of more than 40,000 persons. All clothing had 
to be burnt or disinfected. Tens of thousands of new garments had 
to be provided. The medical students had charge of the management 
and feeding in the Horror Camp, with one trained doctor to super- 
vise. Ten per cent. of these students went down with typhus. 

The feeding at first was difficult, for the patients would get the 
food and hide it, but by the end of the first week their attitude 
showed a change, and they began to co-operate. The ‘horror period’ 
was followed by a hospital ‘period’, when some were gradually 
nursed back to health. The health of many of the patients, however, 
had been completely destroyed by their privations. Many had con- 
tracted tuberculosis. During the first few weeks of the liberation 
the patients died at the rate of three hundred a day. Others, how- 
ever, began to come back to life with amazing rapidity. ‘The sight 
of those who recovered was one of the most exciting and comforting 
things that it is possible to imagine’, says Dr Collis. 

Next to food clothing was of the greatest importance. In their 
striped pyjamas, which was the only prison garb allowed by the 
Germans, they felt, and indeed looked debased. Their clothing was 
one of the most important remedial measures of all. But to clothe 
over 20,000 persons who had absolutely nothing was a vast problem. 

A clothing centre, which became known in the camp as ‘Harrods’, 
was established by one of the British Red Cross teams. Thousands 
came, were fitted out, and went away utterly transformed persons. 
‘Tt was moving beyond words to v atch the transformation. Of course, 
many behaved badly, obtaining more than one dress and stealing 
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anything from ribbons to handbags.’ ‘To the reader one deeply mov- 
ing aspect is the sympathetic understanding of the liberators under 
all circumstances. 

The difficult task of getting the inmates back to normality was not 
only a matter of food and clothing, though these came first. Mnter- 
tainment, too, was planned. The Old Vic Company visited the camp 
and played Shaw’s ‘Arms and the Man’. A dance for the recovering 
internees Was organised in the open air. An orchestra trom the Royal 
Air Force played, and a great crowd collected. The girls were dressed 
in their new finery, though some could hardly walk. Kach British 
soldier took a girl and danced with her. ‘Never, perhaps’, says 
Dr Collis, ‘have those British private soldiers done more to make 
the name of England loved than that evening when these victorious 
men who had stormed across the Rhine showed what they thought of 
the superior Nordic race theory and danced with the despised and 
outcast of the earth. The poor word “‘liberation’’, which in the end 
was to denote many different things, that night had its true meaning.’ 

The chapter which describes the repatriation of eighty-five mothers 
and children to Czechoslovakia in ambulance and omnibus is a 
venuine thriller, and the story is told with humour, ‘The Russias 
refused permission to let them pass, and a détour of seven hundred 
utiles had to be made to reach Prague. The return journey without 
the Czechs was allowed through the Russian zone. ‘This was the 
strangest adventure of our lives’, says Dr Collis. 

It is deeply interesting to learn that the relations of the teams 
with the Germans were friendly. A fairly large number of German 
doctors and nurses were employed, and many of these had turned 
out well. Several became really fond of the children, A touching 
account is given of an operation calling for exceptional skill carried 
out successfully by a young German surgeon from a neighbouring 
prisoner-of-war camp. True, says the author, the Germans had been 
guilty of great cruelties, ‘but we had ceased to hate. Belsen had in 
some way cured us of all hate, at least all hate of any human creature 

.. We were able now, for the first time, to begin to feel compassion 


enter our hardened hearts once more . . . and to comprehend that it 
was not only their sins which had destroyed so much love and beauty 
in the world, but ours as well’. Marerieta BEER. 


Maxims aNp REFLECTIONS oF THE Rr Hon. Winston CHURCHILL, 
O.M., C.H., M.P. Introduction by Colin Coote. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode; 8s. 6d.) 

This small book may be of use in the future to those wishing to 
find examples of Mr Churchill’s peculiar turn of phrase. Some of 
those phrases which have been included are flat enough, but the 
majority illustrate the great man’s flashes of political wisdom and 
literary felicity. They cover the whole of Mr Churchill’s long political 
career, and it is interesting to see that the earlier examples are, as 
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a whole, less iorcible, less picturesque, than the later ones. His 
description of Lord Montgomery, ‘Austere, severe, accomplished, 
tireless’, is a good example of his use of adjectives. His remark that 
the French ‘have done what they like. Their difficulty is to like 
what they have done’, is a good specimen of his happy use of 
inversion. For sheer effective rhetoric, his apostrophe to the German 
people in The World Crisis, stands out: ‘In the sphere of force, 
human records contain no manifestation like the eruption of the 
German volcano. For four years Germany fought and defied the five 
continents of the world by land, sea and air. . . . Surely, Germans, 
for history it is enough’. Though Mr Churchill’s place in history is 
secure, a final estimate of him as a statesmen must wait for many 
years yet, but he has already established himself in his speeches 
and in his books as one of the great masters of English prose. 

Foster, O.P. 


Tue League Hanps Over. (League of Nations Publications, Geneva; 
Allen and Unwin, London; 2s.) 

PREPARATORY DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE ADOPTION OF AN IDENTITY 
AND TRAVEL DOCUMENT FOR REFUGEES COMING WITHIN THE MANDATE 
OF THE INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE. (League of Nations Publi- 
cations, Geneva; Allen and Unwin, London, 10s. 6d.) 


The League of Nations had many faults, but at worst it was 


reminder to the conscience of statesmen that international life had 
to be based on some kind of principles, that there was an ideal to 
be honoured even if it was not observed; at best, it is impossible 
to estimate the wars avoided through the mere fact of its existence, 
it did really succeed in much humanitarian and social work, not 
least stimulated by the driving force of Nansen—in its work for 
refugees. The first of these publications recalls some of these 
achievements, outlines the methods by which it is proposed to carry 
on the work and expresses—dare one say, a little hesitatingly—the 
hope that the old traditions will be fully maintained. The second 
gives an account of the deliberations of the inter-governmental com- 
mittee on refugees, together with the comments of experts on the 
preparation of a suitable travel document. 

As the refugee is, by definition, without the protection of his 
own government which should be guaranteed on his passport, as 
soon as he begins to move from the place in which he has first taken 
refuge, he needs a document to show that he is a person with some 
kind of right to protection at least from insecurity in matters of life 
and liberty. And if he is to move across frontiers this document must 
carry an international guarantee. Its form and the conditions under 
which it is issued are obviously to be decided only after careful 
consideration of all the legal issues involved, and therein lies the 
importance of this report of the inter-governmental committee. But 
the main problem is obviously political; there is no physical difi- 
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culty about the countries of refuge coming to an agreement on the 
nature of a travel document recognisable by all as valid, and there 
is no need to seek the agreement of the country of origin since the 
refugee has left it for as long as the hostile government remains in 
power. But that government is not necessarily hostile to the refugee’s 
hosts and cannot but feel slighted by this solemn drawing up of a 
guarantee of protection to one of its criminal subjects (for it is only 
when political opposition becomes a crime that flight is necessary). 
It is this factor which, if it does not nullify international action on 
behalf of refugees, renders all efforts pitiably inadequate to meet 
the need. Hence in order to rescue a few Jews from Goering we had 
to co-operate in financing the Nazi state—a crime for which some 
will probably have paid the capital penalty by the time these lines 
appear—and why now, more happily inspired, Mr Noel Baker has to 
remind Russia that Britain admitted Karl Marx and Switzerland 
Lenin without consulting the Czarist Government. The million or so 
displaced persons in Europe present a graver problem than that of 
individual emigrants in an age when the religion of humanity still 
meant something, however remote it might be from Christian 
charity. As we cannot hope to restore that common understanding 
for many a long year, perhaps for generations, we have to be content 
with these more limited contributions. But within their limits they 
are valuable, and we are grateful. Epwarp QUINN 

Economic Repirtu. By R. G. Hawtrey. (Longmans, Green; 5s.) 


Mr Hawtrey does not provide us with a short cut to prosperity 
in the world slowly and very unsurely emerging from war; he does 
not give us a method which, if long, will certainly prove effective. 
He is wisely content to state ‘the dangers and difficulties’ of the 
situation. He does so in a language and style notably well adapted 
to the ordinary reader’s understanding. This in itself is a great 
achievement: economists often attempt to be simple, but rarely 
succeed, carrying the reader on to bewildering conclusions through 
their habit of giving a technical sense to familiar terms. Mr Hawtrey 
perhaps goes too far in the opposite direction: surely only the semi- 
illiterate require ‘let-do’ for ‘laissez faire’. The main difficulty will 
be to remedy critical deficiencies, the main danger will arise from 
redundant money. These facts are well-known and it is agreed that 
some degree of State-direction and control will be necessary to apply 
the remedy and overcome the danger, but the elements of economics 
—the credit system, the organisation of industry, international trade, 
etc.—necessary for the proper appreciation of the facts have seldom 
been so clearly explained. The author’s suggestion of a state mono- 
poly of wholesale dealing merits a close examination and his com- 
bination of an obvious sympathy with the system of private enterprise 
with a readiness to face facts is admirable. 

EpWARD QUINN 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

OkiGENE: HoMELLES suR (Collection ‘Sources Chrétiennes’). 
Traduction de P. Fortier, S.J., introduction de H. de Lubac, 
S.J. (ditions du Cerf: Blackfriars Publications; 13s. Od.) 

bE Porriers: MysTeErEs. (Collection ‘Sources 
Chrétiennes’). Texte Latin, introduction de P. Brisson. (ditions 
du Cerf: Blackfriars Publications; 10s. 0d.) 

Sr AvGustinE: Like As THE Hart. (Blackfriars Publications; 1s. Gd.) 


Pére de Lubac’s long introduction to this volume of Origen is so 
extremely good and remarkable that it has the effect of weakening the 
appeal of the translation following. There are excellent things in these 
homilies on Exodus, but they minglé with much that is compara- 
tively uninteresting. Pere de Lubac, on the other hand, gives us 
Origen’s intellectuality and spirituality in a distilled form that holds 
our interest and admiration over 75 pages; he thoroughly penetrates 
his author and quotes him at his best. Here is one passage, on 
Origen’s exposition of the Transfiguration: ‘Moise et Elie, qui sont 
lu Loi et les Prophétes, c’est-a-dire tout Ancien Testament, n’ont 
par eux-meémes aucune gloire, et comme ils sont distincts entre eux, 
ils le sont aussi de Jésus, c’est-a-dire de 1’ Fvangile. Mais voici que 
sur la montagne ils apparaissent aux Apdtres nimbés de la gloire qui 
rayonne de Jésus. Davantage, ils sont enfin comme absorbés en lui: 
**Une foi que le Logos les eut touchés, un seul sont devenus Moise, 
la Loi, et Elie, la Prophétie: un seul avec Jésus, qui est 1’Evangile. 
it ce n’est plus comme avant: ils ne restent plus trois, mais les trois 
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sont devenus un seul Etre’’. 


The edition of St Hilary of Poitiers is also an excellent piece of 
work. St Hilary’s writings are in any case neglected, and the 1'rac- 
lutus Mysteriorum came to light only sixty years ago. It provided a 
series—now incomplete—of certain central events and personages of 
the Old Testament, shown as prefiguring christian realities—the gesta 
looking forward to the gerenda. St Hilary’s own work is of interest 
and importance (Eastern and Western currents of christian thought 
met in it); and the editor has enriched the book with ample cross- 
references to other patristic sources and with a careful and lucid 
discussion of the technical terms—species, figuratio, exemplum, ete. 
—used to express the ideas of type and antitype. St Hilary’s Latin is 
often difficult, and the translation is to be commended for its gen- 
erally high standard of clarity and accuracy. I venture on one or two 
criticisms. On p. 76 St Hilary’s use of flammeus need not imply that 
he misunderstood the Greek; the Latin adjective is sometimes used 
of mere colour. On p. 112 the MS. reading lenis should be restored 
(the Vulgate has it in the passage referred to), and the meaning must 
be: ‘Since Jacob is smooth of skin, he must counterfeit (says Rebecca) 
the hands and neck of Esau’. On p. 184 relecta should be removed 
from where it stands, and perhaps lecta or collecta should be inserted 
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in the relative clause in the line above. On p. 138, caelestis should 
presumably be caelesti. 


Both of these volumes may be recommended as making a serious 
contribution not only to the history of Scriptural exegesis but to the 
spiritual understanding of Scripture itself. St Hilary, it may be 
added, has one very interesting Petrine reference (p. 96 of this 
edition). 


In Like as the Hart we have in printed form for the first time a 
16th-century English translation of St Augustine’s Enarratio super 
Psalmum XLI. The MS. in question is preserved at Quarr Abbey and 
has been carefully edited by Dom G. D. Schlegel. The Latin original 
is notable among St Augustine’s sermons; ‘Abbot Butler indeed held 
it to contain ‘the most considerable and complete of Augustine’s 
descriptions of the process and nature of the mystic experience’. 
The translator is not at the level of the original, which he follows 
section by section (with some freedom and amplification) without 
giving the impression that he has a confident grasp of the whole. But 
this version was certainly worth rescuing from obscurity, and its 
writer sometimes seems to look back to a medievul freshness and 
homeliness. ‘I am‘not as yet there where the sweet delight is, with 
the which I was ravished for some little time, having had but a very 
snatch of it’. ‘Oh, what a profound depth of infirmity and weakness 
lay there hid in Peter which he knew not of, when he knew not what 
there was all to do within, in his own heart; for he promised rashly 
to die with our Lord, or rather to die for him, when alas, alas, when 
he came to the pinch he denied him utterly again and again’. 

WALTER SHEWRING 


ATHANASE D’ALEXANDRIE: Lettres a Sérapion. (Collection ‘Sources 
Chrétiennes’). Introduction et traduction de M. le Chanoine 
Lebon. (Editions du Cerf: Blackfriars Publications; 12s. 6d.) 


One of the minor puzzles of the history of dogma is the slow 
development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Even so late as St 
Basil, the Greek Fathers were reluctant to say right out ‘The Holy 
Spirit is God’, although they believed and wrote treatises to prove it. 
St Athanasius’s four letters to Serapion, the famous but little-known 
compiler of the Euchology or Prayer Book that bears his name, is 
such a treatise. Informal, bearing the marks of hasty composition 
and at first giving an impression of St Athanasius’s obsession with 
the Arian controversy, then at its height, these letters are a valuable 
introduction to his thought and method. A careful reading soon shows 
that they are a not unimportant contribution to theology. Canon 
Lebon in his introduction which deals more than adequately with the 
historical circumstances, chronology and authenticity of the letters, 
underlines their theological importance and gives us two or three 
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pages of first-rate exegesis of St Athanasius’s teaching on the ‘Trinity. 
The translation is workmanlike and succeeds in its purpose of 
making St Athanasius’s meaning clear—not always an easy task. 
A little time in Canon Lebon’s company is sufficient to inspire com- 
plete confidence in his scholarship and sane judgment. Priests and 
theological students will weleome this work end profit much from 
reading it. Our only regret is that the Greek text was not printed as 
well. J. D. Cricntron 


La PRopHEtiE (Somme Theologique de St Thomas d’Aquin), traduc- 
tion, notes et appendices par le R.P.P. Synave, O.P. (!) et 
Pierre Benoit, O.P. (Desclée; 115fr.) 

The latest volume of the Summa in the edition of the ‘Revue des 
Jeunes’ comprises IIa IIae, questions 171-178. The Latin text is 
given immediately below the French translation, together with over 
40 pages of ‘notes explicatives’ and more than 100 of ‘renseigne- 
ments techniques’; in addition there are a bibliography and adequate 
indexes. The subject-matter is St Thomas's detailed treatment of the 
‘charismes’, as inspired by I Corinthians 12, 4 ff., and in particular, 
the gift of Prophecy. In an informative preface Pére Pierre Benoit 
brings out the relevance of St Thomas’s teaching in this part of the 
Summa to modern biblical studies; he pays tribute to the late Pére 
Synave, whose premature death cut short his work, and indicates 
the portions of the book for which each has been responsible. 


The importance to the Seripture student of the doctrine here 
expounded can hardly be exaggerated. It is the locus classicus for 
St Thomas’s teaching on Inspiration and Revelation, teaching which 
has recently been officially commended by Pope Pius XII in his 
Eneyelical Divino afflante Spiritu. But what makes this volume 
especially noteworthy is the long Appendix IT written by Pére Pierre 
Benoit. Having made it clear that the ‘gift of prophecy’ and ‘scrip- 
tural inspiration’ are two distinct ‘charismes’, not therefore to be 
confused with one another, Pére Benoit then goes on to expound in 
a masterly manner the Thomist account of biblical inspiration, What 
results is a clear, though in places extremely subtle, piece of argu- 
mentation. While upholding to the full the traditional Catholic 
teaching on the extent of the Holy Spirit’s authorship of the Bible, 
his emphasis on the psychological factors affecting the no less real 
human authorship enables him to propose a theory of Biblical in- 
errancy satisfying alike to devotion and common sense. The Catholic 
rule of faith and the directives of the ecclesiastical Magisterium are 
accorded their all-important place, while they are shown in no way 
to interfere with the use of methods proper to scientific exegesis. 
No work can be more warmly recommended to those in search of an 
accurate account, in compendious form, of the Church’s attitude to 
Holy Scripture. AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 
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Eranos-J AHRBUCH, 1946, Band XIV: ‘Geist und Natur’, Herauge- 

geben von Olga Frébe-Kapteyn (Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag; 27.50 
Swiss francs.) 

‘Eranos’, we are told by Liddell and Scott, is Greek for ‘a meal to 
which each contributes his share’, and is equivalent to the Latin 
‘symbolum’., A more fitting name could not have been found for the 
conference of distinguished thinkers, scientists and scholars who, 
since 1932, have annually assembled on the shores of Iago Maggiore 
to relate the latest findings of their several disciplines and to discuss 
among themselves their wider human implications. The Eranos An- 
nuals, which contain the proceedings of these conferences, supply a 
valuable epitome of the conclusions of modern research and the 
reflections thereon of those who actually undertake it. Each year a 
subject of general human concern is chosen, and each speaker is 
invited to contribute his own professional angle upon it. 

In 1946 the subject chosen was ‘Spirit and Nature’. Notwithstand- 
ing the great variety of speakers, and the absence of any common 
ideology, a remarkable unity of presentation emerges. The proceed- 
ings were opened by Professor Andreas Speiser with a paper on ‘The 
Foundations of Mathematics from Plato to Fichte’, a somewhat 
unexciting title which obscures the intense interest of his theme. 
With the aid of Plato and the neo-Platonists, he presents mathe- 
matics as a function of the human soul in its effort to reconcile the 
inner world of eternal Idea with the outer world of multiplicity and 
change; in its innate search for the One—and for God. He shows how 
this realisation of this therapeutic and religious function of mathe- 
matics has been lost since the early 18th century; how Newton and 
the brothers Bernoulli, by their discovery of the differential calculus 
and its consequent fruitful application to mechanistic technique, 
unwittingly prepared the way for the divorce of subject and object; 
how this in turn has led to the sterile opposition of Idealism and 
Materialism, with all it spells for human woe, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Goethe (by e.g. his Farbenlehre) to overcome this dangerous 
dualism. 

Still earlier efforts to reconcile the ‘spiritual’ and the ‘natural’ in 
man are studied by Professor Karl Kerenyi in an interesting paper of 
the ‘Goddesses of Nature’. The Rev. Professor Karl Ludwig Schmidt 
follows with an exegetical lecture on the powers of Nature and of the 
Spirit according to St Paul. Then follow two papers on the problem 
as it has presented itself to the thinkers, story-tellers and mystics of 
Islam: the first by Professor Louis Massignon, the second by Pro- 
fessor Fritz Meier. 

Next comes a very able and instructive lecture by Professor Werner 
Kaegi on ‘The Change of Spirit at the Renascence’. He subjects to 
keen scrutiny the generally accepted picture of the Renascence, first 
given currency by Michelet and Burckhardt, as a true ‘rebirth’ of 
the human mind and spirit; and reaches the conclusion that this 
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picture is in great measure an unwarranted projection of the secu- 
larist-evolutionist-liberal ideals of the 19th century onto the 14th and 
15th. Change there was, but also far more continuity with the past 
than the 19th century cared to recognise. Individualism, subjectiv- 
ism, positivism, emancipation from authority, anthropocentrism— 
Professor Kaegi examines in turn just how much and how little 
ground there is for attributing, whether in praise or blame, these 
characteristics to the period. He brings forward considerable evidence 
for his thesis that the real ‘changes’ were rather those of a tendency 
towards simplicity in reaction to the flamboyant art and thought of 
the middle ages, and a reawakened sense of man’s dependence on 
Divine Grace as against his own works. 


After the historians come the scientists. Professor Friedrich Des- 
sauer, the eminent physicist of Fribourg, bridges the gap with a very 
noteworthy paper on ‘Galileo, Newton and the Change in Western 
Thought’. He emphasises the immense change which has been 
wrought in the outlook and life of western man by the introduction of 
the experimental method of inquiry into natural phenomena (which 
he carefully and rightly distinguishes from mere experience) and the 
discovery of the differential calculus. In a deeply moving and thought- 
ful concluding section, Professor Dessauer stresses the challenge 
which this new outlook presents to modern man, as it is seen by one 
who is himself no mean ‘martyr of science’ as well as a devout 
Catholic. His examination of the divorce of scientific inquiry from 
Revelation (both by the theologians, and more excusably by the 
scientists) and his plea for an asceticism and even a mysticism of 
natural science, is one which no thoughtful Catholic should neglect. 
The extent to which this outlook has been further changed by the 
discoveries of the past thirty years in the field both of physics and 
of biology, the ‘tendency to disorder’ which they disclose in nature 
and the consequent ‘sacrificium intellectus’ which they demand of 
the human spirit, are shown by another eminent physicist, Professor 
Erwin Schrédinger, in a subsequent paper. Dr Paul Schmitt shows 
how the new form of the perennial problem of Nature and Spirit was 
anticipated by Goethe in his attitude to the natural sciences. Pro- 
fessor Adolf Portmann treats of ‘Biology and the phenomenon of the 
Spiritual’, and shows with scientific integrity and modesty how much, 
and how little, modern biological method and discovery can enlighten 
us on the subject. 


But the piéce de resistance at this Eranos was undoubtedly Pro- 
fessor C. G. Jung’s stiff paper on “The Spirit of Psychology’. Here we 
shall find his most serious effort to date to define such basic terms of 
his psychology as ‘psyche’, ‘unconscious’ and ‘archetype’; and in so 
doing to show how, on psycho-empirical grounds, man’s ‘natural’ or 
instinctive and ‘spiritual’ or psychological functions are to be differen- 
tiated and co-related. The paper requires far more detailed examina- 
tion than is possible in this review; we will draw attention only to his 
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suggestive comparison of the psyche to the light-spectrum which 
fades away at both ends into invisibility. 

A philosopher may miss from these papers any treatment of the 
conceptions of either Nature or Spirit per altissimas causas; and the 
theologian will miss any discussion of them in the light of the explicit 
Word of God. But each will find many challenges to rethinking and 
reapplying his own conceptions, and a most welcome awareness oi 
the existence of the problems with which he himself, with different 
equipment, is wrestling. He will see also how these problems are 
being envisaged and confronted by eminent and honest minds of our 
time. Victor Wuitr, O.P. 


Du Temps Et DE L’ErernitE, By Louis Lavelle. (Aubier, Paris; n.p.) 


M. Lavelle, professor of philosophy at the Collége de France, here 
expands his ideas on Time sketched briefly in La Présence Totale. 
Only a few themes of his ‘philosophy of the spirit’ can be examined, 
and these only in summary fashion, here. 

Time, the thesis runs, is the mediator between matter and mind 
and not between nothingness and being: the mediator between pos- 
sibility and act, passivity and activity. Without it consciousness is 
unthinkable. It introduces meaning tor ‘if meaning did not have a 
temporal acceptation, it could not have an intellectual’. It is Time 
that introduces essences and is the continual justification of the 
ontological argument, because if there were no mind there would be 
no Time and therefore nothing existent. Moreover, things pass but 
they also endure, and there is no duration except in the mind. 

The abolition of the sensible is then the condition of spiritual exis- 
tence. As long as things are enjoyed through the senses we cannot 
penetrate their meaning and discover their essence: for that reason 
events and persons often don’t acquire spiritual reality for us until 
their bodily presence is abolished. Phenomena have no inside, no 
essence; their nature is to pass. They are implied in the notion of 
Becoming, which is itself an expression of their insufficiency at the 
same time as of their relation to that Being from which continually 
comes to them a new determination. The phenomenon is born oi 
what we can call the act of (mental) participation and the datum the 
mind’s act actualises (apparently the sensible actualised by the 
datura sensed is ignored). 

Matter is the presence of being not as it is in itself but as it appears 
to us (not en soi, but pour nous). It stands at the meeting-point of 
space and time, a sort of clothes-line offered to all kinds of participa- 
tion. The essences bind it and diversify it in different ways, but the 
essences are created by the mind. The Parmenidean doctrine that all 
being is actual peeps through in the assertion that there is always a 
material world, but it is always instantaneous, only a surface; and 
certainly there is no Becoming in matter. Even the apparent extended 
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depth in things is not there except as a phenomenon from which the 
mind constructs ‘ontological depth’. Rolling Time, as Dryden puts it, 
is lost in round Eternity; matter in mind; existence in essences, 

What is our starting point? That existential act that presents us 
to ourselves, the thinking act which is itself an existence. Hence, 
then, the primacy Lavelle accords to existence over essence. The idea 
is not so much the expression of a real datum as of the mind’s 
creative act which fathers it, and this is an existential operation 
founded and achieved in the Idea participated. The mind's act cannot 
here denature the real, it is not a ‘nothingisation’ of reality as Sartre 
would say. You only denature the real if you reduce it to the 
phenomenon which appears in an instant. Past and future are also 
mental creations. Mind not only reduces multiplicity to unity, but 
even produces this multiplicity without which its unity would be the 
unity of nothing. Some thinkers today carry the reduction of every- 
thing to identity so far that even substance and energy, for instance, 
are equated with number. 

All our knowledge takes place in the instant and man’s instant is 
only a shadow. Yet it is also a participation of God’s eternal instant, 
which is the source of participation before Time. Once, however, 
participation starts, it is the instant in which our own act is exercised 
that engenders Time. (Notice how God is invoked as Beginning and 
not as End). It would seem that we are present to things mainly in 
perception and absent from them in the idea. Nevertheless it is not 
the presence given but our act that makes it present to us that is 
important. Admittedly this is like the Reminiscence of Plato, but 
this mental presence is not an infinite memory (past) nor an infinite 
possibility (future) but an infinite present. It is not a general idea 
but rather a primitive experience, ‘a feeling anchored in existence’. 

It will be seen that M. Lavelle’s whole position turns on his defini- 
tion of the existential act ‘as an act of thinking. That this act exists 
accidentally and not as a substance is not appreciated, that it is in 
fact preceded by the feeling anchored in existence’ (if by this is 
meant ‘natural desire’), and that again by my existence itself is not 
considered vital, for 1 apparently am not in any important sense until 
I build up a stock of ideas. In spite of existential protestations the 
root of reality for Lavelle is in essences and not in the fact of exis- 
tence. They involve existence, as does the ontological proof: we are 
not until we think (new version of cogito ergo sum). 

Again, not appreciating fully that knowledge is an added perfec- 
tion to our existence, Lavelle confuses metaphysical thinking with 
instantaneous thinking. For him our knowledge of the future is 
already present to us in the essences that await their determinations 
and these, when they come, only suggest knowledge to us, but don't 
give it, being themselves but shadows. In other words, here is the 
Platonic Reminiscence theory in up-to-date terminology, for pheno- 
mena merely remind us of reality but are not themselves real. 
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In addition, Lavelle holds that Being is univocal. As we saw above, 
substance is being in the same sense as accidents, and so there is only 
one Being. We, therefore, would seem to be at the same ontological 
level as God, whose essence it is, not just to be, but to be partici- 
pated. This implies that because there is a necessary relation between 
God and us there is therefore a necessary relation between us and 
Giod: the theology of the Trinity would explain the superintelligible 
truth here sought on a purely philosophical level on the principle 
that the good is self-diffusive. As the mind ascends the grades of 
essence it apparently grows remoter from the order of existence, and 
‘the true world is the world of ideas and not of things’. In short, one 
could comment, another needless reduction to identity is being 
effected here, for Being is identified with Thinking. 

If the superintelligible is simplified, the infra-natural is ignored. 
The fact that all knowledge has perception at its base is forgotten. 
‘ihe sensible has to be abolished before we can know, says Lavelle; 
a half-truth that ignores the whole biological basis of intellect. Pre- 
conscious activity, the conversion of sensations into images and the 
final creation of the concept from the image by the mind’s activity, 
in short, this continuity with the concrete through the image, is 
precisely what establishes our thinking as valid. 

Two leading themes deserve to be noted. The universal is made 
entirely the mind’s creation, there being no universal empirically 
implied in this shadow-world of ours. Secondly, the real primacy is 
given to ‘essences’ which are held to be the ground of unity and 
therefore of reality in things. Against this it ought to be said that 
things not only participate in Absolute Perfection by their essence, 
they participate in pure Act by their being (which in our minds 
divides itself irreducibly into subjective potency, essence, and sub- 
jective act, existence). Since the rest of the theory turns on this 
initial misconception of Lavelle’s, it is to be feared that the hopes 
aroused by the tremendous title are not fulfilled. 

JoHN DurKAN. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT ON THE CATHOLIC THEORY OF 
Reuicious Epucation 1x France, 1750-1850. By C. Elwell. 
(Harvard and O.U.P.; $3.50.) 

This study is mainly concerned with the influence of the Enlighten- 
ment on the matter and form of catechetical instruction, and it 
illustrates the defensive role of the French Church, predominantly 
Gallican and Jansenist, in face of the disruptive effects of the Encyclo- 
pedia (to which the majority of the contributors were abbés, although 
the most influential, Deists like d’Alembert and Rousseau). Until a 
few years after Billuart scholastic arguments for God prevailed in 
religious instruction, then, with the boom in natural science, argu- 
ments from ‘the spectacle of nature’. There seems to have been a 
tendency to give practical primacy to morals over religion as the 
Encyclopedists pressed for moral and civic education in place of the 
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traditional school with even reading and writing taught from the 
catechism. Questions about the unity and trinity of God were thought 
academic, apparently even to doctors of theology subscribing to 
Gallicanism, the effect obviously of Rousseau’s campaign for the 
‘naturisation’ of the Gospel. What Fénélon described as the core of 
Christian instruction—the teaching of Jesus expected in the Old 
Testament and reigning in the New—and which is the classical for- 
mula of all such work, was insufficiently practised. 

A new stress was laid on reason in religion (a typical apologist uses 
the je pense, donc je suis proof), and later, following Rousseau, on 
feeling. There was nobody of the standing even of Chateaubriand in 
the intellectual fight with Voltaire: and when feeling was adopted, 
it was over-adopted. The interesting point is made that concrete 
methods in catechetics, dominant in the Middle Ages, were discarded 
before the abstract prejudices of the Deists: there followed an over- 
theoretical bias that still vitiates our methods. One might go further 
and see in these disastrously segregated ways of thinking and feeling 
the root conflict within the European tradition, and in the lack of 
constructive dialogue between the two parties, religious and deist, 
the root reason why men lost those meeting places of the mind charac. 
teristic of a culture at one with itself. The de-internationalisation of 
the university colleges, such as the Collége des Jacobins, helped to 
promote a separation that started in the late Middle Ages. (The 
Enlightened had their own contacts: Richardson influenced Rous- 
seau and Rousseau Kant). The force of religious example failed, if the 
Archbishop is at all typical, and there was no contemporary Monsieur 
Vincent to win over Voltaire. 

What, one asks, had happened to the catechist societies that were 
everywhere in the 17th century? Were there no equivalents of the 
provincial cabinets des lectures and local academies? The Oratorians 
had begun to teach science, but new catechists like the Marists, and 
new preaching methods, like Lacordaire’s, had to wait till after 1815. 

This statement of Duvoisin’s Mr Elwell finds refreshing and start- 
ling—and it is certainly startling: Le dogme d'une autre vie est un 
des fondamentaue de la politique: sa vérité prouvée par son utilité. 

JoHN DuRKAN 


ALBERT ScHWEITZER. By George Seaver. (Black; 18s.) 
The reason why Albert Schweitzer is so outstanding a figure of our 
age—and would be in any other age—is undoubtedly the perfect sim- 
plicity with which he approaches what is obviously good and true. 
It is the kind of simplicity which always succeeds in life and which 
greatly contributes to success in learning. This book is a splendid 
record of the eminent successes in both spheres of tliis modest and 
heroic Alsatian. 
Not the least evidence of his greatness is the pietas he has inspired 
in his biographer. Mr Seaver is objective, giving a full and exact 
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record of events and a careful analysis of the works, but his deep 
sympathy with his subject is manifest on every page and he is acutely 
sensitive to criticism—even the criticism of the judicious on books 
which cannot be flawless. 

To take Schweitzer’s work first. It is extensive, but far from super- 
ficial; above all, it is important. His work on Bach is a classic; his 
studies of the philosophy of civilisation have the greatest value for 
the student because they are based on both deep learning and a con- 
tact with life quite unusual in an intellectual; and no Christian apolo- 
gist can neglect his eschatological interpretation of the Gospel mes- 
sage. But it has to be admitted that the weakness of this last contri- 
bution is due largely to the simplicity of approach. To get behind the 
mass of interpretations to the essential and primitive signficance of 
the Gospels is an excellent aim and Schweitzer has done much to 
refute the late nineteenth century Liberal views. But the simplicity 
of the Gospels conceals the turbulence and complexity of another 
civilisation than ours and the outlook of men formed by what was 
humanly speaking the most highly developed religion of ancient 
times: the views of saints and sages, if not of the latter-day Liberals, 
will help us to understand that outlook, recognise the reality of 
Palestine in the first century, and appreciate better the personality 
whom they also loved and sought to know. Schweitzer’s whole 
achievements in letters as distinct from life is strikingly consistent 
with his early struggle to interpret Kant from the Kantian writings 
themselves, when he was cut off temporarily from the commentators: 
it was—as it must be with so penetrating a mind—a notable success, 
but we would have learned much more about Kant if Schweitzer had 
studied more deeply the work of other interpreters and then persisted 
in a specialised investigation. 

In that case we should have lost something of immeasurably greater 
value: the noble example of a life based on the Gospel simplicity. 
The equipment of learning is still necessary to present accurately the 
life and significance of Christ for others; to grasp it for oneself only 
simplicity of heart is required. The theory of “Reverence for Life’ may 
he debated; that is because, for all its importance and masterly 
development, it is the halting expression of a swift and true devotion. 
For the more perfect expression of that devotion we turn to the 
entirely worthy account in these pages of the self-sacrifice and love 
which made a first-class theologian and musician abandon the rewards 
of learning and art to spend his life in healing those who knew 
nothing of either. Epwarp QuINN 


SOCIOLOGY 

Marx ET ProupHon: Leurs rapports personnels, 1844-1847. By Pierre 
Haubtmann. (Economie et Humanisme, Paris; n.p.) 

The contrast between the German and the French Socialists is 

an obvious one and has often been discussed. But M. Haubtmann 

helps us to understand their respective positions a little better in 
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this account of their meetings and correspondence (including some 
hitherto unpublished documents) down to the break after the pub- 
lication of La Misére de la Philosophie. After 1848 there was silence: 
not surprisingly, thinks the author, since Proudhon could hardly be 
expected to draw attention to his younger opponent in a country 
where the latter was still hardly known and where there were more 
immediately formidable adversaries. We may be grateful also for the 


reminder: “Ne confondons pas les siécles. . . . En 1848 les perspec- 
tives du socialisme étaient entiérement différentes de celles du 20¢e 
siécle’. E. Q. 


O Terre Enrin Lisre! By H.-C. Desroches. (Economie et 
Humanisme, Paris, n.p.) 


These meditations are not only expressive of the many aspects of 
the fact of the divine-human relation; they suggest its very rhythm. 
The essential goodness of creation, the excellence of the Creator, 
the mysterious tendencies of nature and their crowning by grace, 
are presented dynamically in their concrete evidences and illuminated 
by the testimony of the Scriptures, the thoughts of saints and sages, 
and the flashes of insight of the author himself. Devout, enthusiastic 
in the presence of the signs of God's love, he is eager to share his 
appreciation and joy in these things; but always his thought is dis- 
ciplined and his expression finished. A good example of his approach 
is the chapter on the priesthood: beginning with a mutual act of 
self-giving, it is perfected by union with Christ in the distribution 
of his body to the faithful and continued in all the works of the 
priesthood, which are so many acts of self-giving in the giving of 
God; the priesthood is ‘l’intimité du Christ dans l’Aventure du 
Peuple de Dieu’. But the whole book is an appeal to rediscover in 
God the grandeur, not of this calling alone, but of all our callings. 


E. Q. 


Human Nature: The Marxian View. By Vernon Venable. (Dennis 
Dobson; 10s. 6d.) 


Professor Venable’s book is a serious contribution to contemporary 
social thought, and is worth careful study. It is true that no exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of Karl Marx can replace the importance of 
reading Marx for yourself. But it is also true that we needed a 
comprehensive analysis of the Marxian view of human nature in re- 
lation to historical process and existing social conditions. This Pro- 
fessor Venable has given us in a work of two hundred-odd pages 
remarkable for their scope and lucidity. Marx released the 19th 
century from the domination of the classical political economy. He 
also upset much of the media axiomata of the established ‘natural 
law’ school, and was in consequence considerably more than a mere 
‘economist. Marx taught that humankind ‘consciously or uncon- 
sciously derives its moral ideas in the last resort from the practical 
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relations on which class position is based—from the economic re- 
lations in which it carries on production and exchange’. The rights 
of man, and indeed the whole moral order cannot, according to 
Marx and Engels, be exalted to a higher plane than the economic 
structure of society. It is precisely because of that canon that Marx 
is not to be regarded as primarily an economist. For his influence is 
derived from a philosophy fathoms deeper than the bones of political 
economy, and five hundred years older. Nevertheless it would be 
as dangerous to ignore Marx’s weapon as the hand that forged and 
wielded it. Apart from the assurance that Marxism was all very 
naughty, there was rarely adequate instruction on the subject in 
the schools. And a priest was recently hard put to when asked for 
serious Catholic literature, by a probable convert from Communism. 
May Mr Dennis Dobson's latest publication on the doctrines of 
Marx inspire Catholic educationalists, seminary professors and pub- 
lishers to enquire as to what it’s all about and get going in the 
matter. J. F. T. Prince. 


SALARIES AND CoNDITIONS OF WorkK oF SociaL WorRKERS: A Report 
by a Joint Committee of the British Federation of Social Workers 
and the National Council of Social Service, under the Chairman- 
ship of T. S. Simey, M.A. (The National Council of Social Service, 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1; 2s.6d.) 


This report draws attention to the present lack of correspondence 
between the high qualifications demanded of the social worker (who 
has a considerably larger responsibility than that of giving a helping 
hand to the misfits) and the very small remuneration for his services. 
Very full details are given of salaries paid at the present time and 
suggestions are put forward both for making the training more 
accessible to promising students and for securing a proper reward for 
them after qualifying. This is all to the good; for however strong the 
spirit of vocation is, it does require material conditions for its 
realisation. Perhaps some of the new secular institutes will make a 
contribution to these affairs: Catholic organisations do not appear 
to have made any direct contribution to this report. E. Q. 


Tae True Lire. By Don Luigi Sturzo. (Bles; 15s.) 


There is an American research organisation that has so thoroughly 
pursued its inquiries into the immense variety of social relationships 
that it has made the ordinary inquirer forget the dreadful overall 
monotony of life in the U.S.A. and left the sociologist with still 
larger problems of selection before he can begin to make use of its 
discoveries. Don Sturzo’s research, which has taken him beyond the 
frontiers of the natural world, will disconcert many a sociologist less 
by the majestic array of facts than by the appeal to theology at all 
to furnish material for his science. The Americans and ‘he Italian 
are, however, absolutely in the right in insisting on the necessity of 
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sociology’s keeping close to concrete reality; where the former fail is 
in the presentation and the proper use of the facts. Not so Don 
Sturzo. 

With a generous charity, but also with great precision, he outlines 
the character of the world as a society of the redeemed (potentially or 
actually) ; the whole man, supernaturalised as well as natural, is the 
subject-matter of sociology. Its descriptions will be incomplete—if 
not false—its analysis defective, unless it is aware of the presence 
and the effects of grace in the world. These things cannot be observed 
by the methods proper to any other science than theology, and 
theology must therefore be part of the sociologist’s equipment. Per- 
haps there is too much pure theology in this book, but its importance 
—even its relevance—has been so long ignored that the author may 
be allowed to express his point forcefully and at some length. How 
much that passes for Catholic sociology is content to proceed on the 
basis of natural law alone, with an occasional appeal to faith— 
justifiable indeed, but inadequately developed from the theological 
viewpoint! It is not surprising that this half-hearted acceptance of 
reality leads some of its exponents to share the outlook of the 
amiable progressives and others to despair of a society which has 
long forgotten the way to the confessional. 

A deeper acquaintance with this ‘sociology of the supernatural’ 
will not make any more attractive the picture of a world seated in 
sin—indeed, it will help us to appreciate something of the ‘awful 
vision’ of Christ when he was urged to look on and see for himself 
the miserable and tormented kingdoms of the world but it will 
give us confidence in natural powers which know the limits of their 
efficacy and enable us to see with greater clarity the true end of 
society, which is to be transformed into the elect. 


Epwarp Quinny 


Atomic CHALLENGE. (Winchester Publications; 8s. 6d.) 


This volume presents the collected recent B.B.C. talks on atomic 
energy, interspersed with a series of ‘commentaries by students of 
different nationalities’. Rounding off the collection is a short article 
by Mr Henry Wallace, which might well have been left out, as it 
says nothing that has not been said earlier on in the book and is 
unsound on the general physical principles of atomic energy. 

Science (in its popular garb) is well looked after by Professors Cock- 
croft, Oliphant, Blackett and Sir Henry Dale in a series of bright 
and intelligent articles on the technical problems. The general con- 
clusion reached by the experts and, in particular, by Professor 
Blackett, whose theme is ‘Towards Peace’, is that it will be many 
years before atomic energy is a factor to be reckoned with in the 
economics of any country. Moreover, the impossibility of separating 
atomic power piles from atomic bombs is clearly seen, since the 
former inevitably produce the material needed for the latter. 
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‘he student contribution is interesting, in showing how acutely 
the younger generation appreciates the problem. Running through all 
these commentaries is a note of pessimism. Most feel that world 
government is the only solution, that atomic weapons must either be 
outlawed or carefully controlled by a central authority. 

One of these essays contains a particularly valuable idea. Miss 
Helga Wolpert (a London University student) puts forward a thesis 
which, on developing, reads like this. (1) There have been many 
equally fundamental technical advances before: the steam-engine, 
electricity (particularly from water power), etc.; (2) In every case 
such achievements have been used only for the benefit of a few, 
comparatively speaking, and have never been developed as much 
as thy might have been; (3) It would hence be more sensible to 
cease development of atomic power and to concentrate industrial 
scientific effort on these earlier methods of producing and utilising 
power, so that all may benefit. It is quite certain that we have, 
in fact, neglected earlier methods and our economists might well 
consider this. 

Bertrand Russell contributes a well-reasoned talk, discussing the 
problems of international control—also dealt with by Sir George 
Thomson—and the alternative to control, that the atomic ‘secret’ 
should be held by one strong nation. But the increasing realisation 
that it is, in fact, no longer a secret detracts considerably from any 
theories based on the idea that it is. 

Finally it must be added that this volume suffers acutely from an 
evil common to all collections of radio talks and is extremely dis- 
connected, hence difficult to read. P. W. ALLEN 


Tur PsycHo-ANALYTICAL APPROACH ‘0 JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By 
Kate Friedlander. (Kegan Paul; 18s.) 


This work falls into two distinct parts: the first setting out the 
theory behind the psycho-analytical approach to juvenile delinquency 
and the second giving case histories and their treatment and sub- 
sequent development. The book as a whole is an excellent example of 
the merciful difference which exists between theory and practice. 

Those who can read the crude statement of the Freudian inter- 
pretation of life contained in the first section will be amply rewarded 
by the studies of individual children, in family situations that are all 
too familiar, in the second part. There is a way, however, in which 
the theory can be more easily read and tolerated, and that is to 
regard its statement as being itself symbolic: to see the growth and 
development of the child, which is stated in terms of attitude towards 
parents and brothers and sisters, as being the inner experience of a 
being seeking its fulfilment in a social group. 

If the reader can obtain this degree of detachment, which calls for 
the further interpretation of every statement, there is still a grave 
criticism which it is more difficult to surmount. The picture as por- 
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trayed is of a child with certain instinctive characteristics finding 
itself in a totally hostile environment. This is not speciiically in 
reference to the distressing cases which are treated with skill and 
sympathetic understanding in the latter half of the book. It refers to 
the experience of all human beings and it is on this evidence presum- 
ably that the theory of human motive and behaviour is based. The 
impression which is received is of an external rigid man-made insti- 
tution being clamped on to the resisting ‘natural’ instinctive life of 
the child. 

The theory while claiming to be based on sound biological data 
entirely fails to give value to or recognition of the inherent drive 
towards transformation and social adaptation which lies in the 
instinctive life itself. The picture of the child torn on the one hand 
by the love of its parents as the source of its well-being, and on the 
other by the hate of the power and authority that they wield, leaves 
no place for the mediating principle in the child itself, which can 
make such a tension creative. 

No one reading this book can fail to be impressed by the impor- 
tance it attaches to family life and this in itself is valuable at a time 
when the family unit is assailed on all sides. 

Although it is feared that the reader may feel a sense of frustra- 
tion, he will find a good many shrewd and penetrating observations 
on such matters as the attitude of society (of which he is a member 
with personal responsibility) towards the treatment of delinquents. 
Dr Friedlander also has some important things to say about the 
character of neurosis as distinct from delinquency, although frequently 
found with it, and the necessity for correct diagnosis and treatment. 
Her book needs careful reading and repays the time that should be 
given to it. Doris Layarp. 


ART AND LETTERS 


Les SANDALES D’EMPEDOCLE. By Claude-Edmonde Magny. (ditions 
de la Baconniére, Neuchatel; n.p.) 


This book starts a great number of critical hares that cannot be 
adequately followed up in a short review. Its ambitious function is 
to enquire into the uses of literature and criticism, and to fix limits 
to both. As the authoress says, ‘Literary criticism seeks all possible 
alibis for not fulfilling its mission’, and she is at pains to discount 
the ideal of ‘scientific’ criticism set up by Taine and the standardised 
attitudes it fostered, while at the same time calling for a ‘partiality’ 
that will take definite critical norms for granted while excluding the 
so-called personal ‘heresy’ and along with it the impressionism and 
subjectivism of the literary causerie that descends from Sainte- 
Beuve. Like the sandals that Empedocles left behind before dis- 
appearing into Etna, literature is a sign of man’s wider life, it 
‘annexes new continents to human knowledge’ in Gide’s sense, and 
the writer is a prospector in the world of experience: for that reason 
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there are no purely literary merits in literature, which because of its 
‘mixed’ nature cannot therefore be assigned any exact quantitative 
value, cannot be measured by the pseudo-scientific instruments of 
the ‘impersonal’ school of criticism: which, of course, is far from 
saying that it cannot be measured in any sense at all, as the equally 
standardised attitudes of the ecstatic school would have it. So far 
the trend of the book seems unequivocally healthy: it is in the 
critical studies that follow, on Morgan, Sartre, and Kafka, that cer- 
tain weaknesses become apparent. 


Morgan, we are told (p. 36), is an ‘incomparable novelist’, whose 
language is yet vicious (p. 90), and whose attitude betrays a subtle 
escapism (pp. $8-89). His ‘style’ can be used to cover up an awkward 
bit of literary tailoring, but the novelist’s language is thought of 
merely as material to transform, and not as carrying the impression 
of any ‘formal elements’, as being the tradition that the novelist 
respects in the using. This vitiates the whole discussion, and (except 
where she refers to what Morgan unconsciously says) prevents the 
critic seeing that there are subtler reasons for Morgan’s betrayal of 
experience than those she adduces. There is an irritating preoccupa- 
tion with ‘le Beau’, suggesting not ‘le Beau’ realised in human ex- 
perience, as in medieval treatises De Pulchro, but something with 
which literary folk have an innate and privileged acquaintance. 


The essay on Sartre cannot be fully discussed in the space avail- 
able, but a point that ought to be made is that, on the showing of 
La Nausée and Huis Clos at least, we have here a throw-back to 
the super-real of André Breton plus the nihilism to be found in some 
Turgenev and Tchekov. Briefly the authoress criticises the false 
partiality of Sartre the anarchist in presenting human acts that have 
previously been emptied of motive, on the pretext of abolishing the 
social self and all the traditions it takes over from the past, so that 
the impact of existence, that is simultaneously super-reality and the 
void, may annex the new literary continents referred to by Gide. 
The need to convince us that experience is monstrous results, as 
is here noted, in a touch of melodrama, indicating that Sartre is 
more preoccupied in making extra-literary points than in construct+ 
ing allegories of life. 

The chapters on Kafka that follow are more rewarding, if a hint 
inconclusive. Briefly, Kafka’s allegories imply no ‘other world’, as 
genuine symbols do, or as are even implied in the catastrophes in 
Grimm; we are told of their infra-conceptual character, their refusal 
to have any truck with a transcendental ‘Beau’, hence to my mind 
they somehow don’t exist in depth, and, in spite of their curious 
emotional hold, have no beginnings in the root mind of man. There 
gaard’s desire to emigrate to eternity, as, curiously, Kierkegaard 
criticised Plato’s emigration out of existence into his immutable 
Idea-world, and as he seems to have shared, too, Kafka’s view that 
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events are metaphors from which no concepts can be wrung. Mdme 
Magny discusses the question of the author’s place in his work and 
concludes that the more original a work is the more ‘depersonalised’ 
iv is, in the sense that the more independent it is of the writer's 
private neurosis. Kafka’s work in fact shows us how thin is the crust 
of civilisation and reason separating us from the unthinkable bar- 
barism beyond: a better Kafka might have shown also how necessary 
this crust it. The conclusion is that Sartre and Kafka express what 
has not been predigested by the human mind and in that way their 


message is the negation of culture, a subtle anti-humanism. 
JOHN DUuRKAN 


Porrrait or Horace, By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed & Ward; 16s.) 


The author has set himself to find the secret of Horace’s age-long 
charm in the belief that “Horace being primarily a poet’ can best be 
interpreted by a poet, and his book is a contribution to the apprecia- 
tion of Horace; but it would have been a greater contribution if the 
whole of hig interpretation had been of the quality it is in his last 
chapter which he gives to Horace’s prophecy ‘non omnis moriar’, and 
elsewhere when what he writes is the outcome of his practical know- 
ledge of the art and technique of poetry. But from the first chapter 
he is too much preoccupied with the view of those who consider that 
Horace’s relations with the Emperor underwent such change as to 
denote loss of independence and consistency; and the manner of his 
refutation, wkich bulks large in the book, constantly reminds one of 
Horace’s tragic poet who 

proicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba 
cum curat cor spectantis tetigisse querella. 
‘The author’s thesis is that one of the many colours with which 
Tennyson says poetry glances is a ‘subtle and unexpected irony’, and 
his exposition of this, intended as it is to demonstrate that Horace 
could ‘put no trust in princes’, is highly subjective and involves 
some serious errors of fact. Of this there is a conspicuous instance 
in the interpretation of the ode 1, 37, written when the news of the 
deaths of Antony and Cleopatra was brought to Rome. Argument 
based on supposition of what Horace might have felt if some months 
later he had seen the triumphal procession or heard of the execution 
of Cesarion and Antyllus, is merely irrelevant, but to represent the 
triumphal procession as evidence of Octavian’s cruelty is unwat- 
ranted, and still more so is the charge that he was guilty of ‘the 
cruel and cold-blooded murder of Cleopatra’s young children’. The 
facts are that the triumphal procession was the traditional Roman 
custom, and that Cleopatra’s three children by Antony, so far from 
being murdered, were taken into her home by Octavian’s sister, as 
she had taken the younger son of Antony and his first wife Fulvia, 
and brought up with the children she had born to Antony before he 
came under the evil influence of Cleopatra: Cleopatra’s daughter was 
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later married to Juba, the enlightened king of Mauretania. But on 
the strength of an erroneous presentation of the facts, the author 
argues that while Actium ended the civil strife—into which Octavian 
was plunged when still in his *teens—‘such a boy’, as Cicero wrote 
to Atticus—it did not change the personal character of Octavian, and 
proceeds to depreciate his new régime by which ‘on the urgency of 
Maecenas and Agrippa he was apparently attempting to restore much 
of the Italy which Horace loved. As a highly politic move the 
murderer of little children was restoring religion and morality to his 
bewildered people’. 

Again in the last chapter but two, the author takes Od. 4, 5, pub- 
lished some seventeen or eighteen years after Actium, for exposition 
of his view, and instances the passage in two of the ten stanzas ‘in 
which the peasants are inclined to deify Augustus’. He detects irony 
when Horace ‘puts the ‘drinking’ first before the libations (in another 
chapter he suggests that Horace was ‘possibly ironical in what he 
said in the sixth Epode about the Romans @rinking till they were 
sick in honour of one more “‘glorious victory’’.’) This seems fanciful 
and far-fetched, but his main point is that ‘in the last stanza ‘‘deus’’ 
is dropped for ‘‘dux’’ and Horace comes back to earth again with the 
usual formal compliments about the heroes’. But the implication 
that Horace ‘drops’ the ‘deus’ is clearly wrong. To Horace Augustus 
is ‘dux bone’, the form of address alike in the first line of the second 
and the first line of the last stanza. It is not Horace who deifies the 
Emperor but the peasants who might well, as is said in the next line, 
include him among the domestic spirits who guarded their hearths 
and homes. 

But if the author had made a better cause for his thesis, it seems 
a strange elucidation of the charm of Horace who, as Sainte-Beuve 
says, has been for 2000 years a sort of secular breviary of good taste, 
poetry and wisdom, to represent him as capable of deliberate insin- 
cerity, and merely to gratify his secret self-satisfaction, writing such 
poetry as he wrote here with his tongue in his cheek. Surely the reply 
to that is to apply to Horace Browning’s terse 

Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he. 
J.J. R. Bripce 


Eve.ish Iutustration, 1800-1900. By Philip James. (King 
Penguin; Penguin Books; 2s. 6d.) 

Nineteenth century art, and in particular the art of the printed 
book, would seem a poor theme for a popular book; for the populace 
have now been taught to despise that century particularly in its typo- 
graphical arts. But here is a revelation, not so surprising to anyone 
over thirty-five. The children of the first decade of the present cen- 
tury will be suddenly reminded on opening this book of Kate Greena- 
way and Edward Lear, Blake and Beardsley too, not to mention 
Cruikshank’s Dickens and Tenniel’s Alice. All these and many others 
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were familiar currency before the first war. They have been revived 
here and there since then. But to see them all marshalled with 
earlier work such as the exquisite engravings of Bewick makes one 
realise what considerable talent and brilliant success are to be found 
in this one line of craftsmanship. It was, as the author points out, 
an age of transition and revolution in the means of reproducing the 
work of the artist on paper; and often these new methods were used 
for commercial purposes and the market was flooded with vivid and 
sickly pictures to attract and augment the vulgar taste. But in spite 
of this men were working at the art with nobler aims; even the Pre- 
Raphaelites were able to achieve perhaps their greatest success in 
this medium (look at the Cranes, Burne Joneses, Hugheses in this 
book), and the century culminated with the work of William Morris. 
It might be said that these men did well for books what they did 
weakly and degenerately for direct painting. Anyway the selector and 
author of this history shows nothing which is not pleasing to the eye. 
He shows few illustrations which make with the letterpress a com- 
posite whole, but, since the manuscripts of the age before printing, 
that art has been almost lost. The author gives the history not only 
of the artists but also of the processes of reproduction as they 
developed throughout the century. And the book itself is well worthy 
of its subject, being the joint work not only of the author and pub- 
lisher, but also of three printers and several artists. It is a book of 
charm and a happy tribute, long overdue, to the accomplishments of 
the last century. Conrap PEPLER, O.P. 


MAINLY ON THE Air, By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann; 8s. 6d.) 


It was not without misgivings that I opened the latest collection 
of Max’s essays and addresses, particularly the addresses. For al- 
though in the writing of prose and the execution of caricature he had 
never offended, and even his rare but tender use of a post-Edwar- 
dian means of communication had charmed my ear, his modest 
suggestion that some of these efforts might be read aloud by anyone 
who could afford a first-class subscription to Boots’ library made me 
fear the worst. But now that I have made the venture, I remain as 
idolatrous as ever. Max still implements his ancient determination. 
Whether it is a record of what he has told us in his own utterly 
inimitable accents at the microphone or the printed expression of his 
thoughts—simple, fastidious, loyal—the words leap to the ear as of 
old. The best appreciation of his own prose is that which he wrote 
of Whistler’s. 

The period, too, is Whistler’s. Speak about walking in the Row toa 
member of the rising generation, it has recently been suggested by an 
essayist who comes as nearly as possible to Max’s calibre, and you 
will probably be asked, ‘What Row?’ When Max wrote his essay on 
the things that really mattered in 1880—a date at which his own 
generation was scarcely conscious of those great events—he com- 
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pelled his readers to recognise their continuity with their forbears 
by the challenging jingle of Hamilton Aidé: 

Say, shall these things be forgotten 

In the Row that men call Rotten, 
But his experiences at that time, so movingly told here in ‘A Small 
Boy seeing Giants’, now appear to belong to an age from which we 
are as completely isolated as from that of the Saxon kings. How 
gently he criticises us! He hopes that the housemaid will not handle 
untenderly the last of all top-hats, filled with earth and nourishing 
the bulb of a hyacinth; thinking the while in the categories of an age 
which still knew housemaids. If he cannot enthuse over the sight of 
a syndicate and is certain that he will never enjoy playgoing as he did 
half-a-century ago, he is ready to admit that the play at least is ‘a 
better thing than it used to be’. 

Best of all, he is still the critic of merely conventional views and 
traditional stuffiness, wherever they are found and at whatever time. 
Schooldays, he insists again in “Old Carthusian Memories’, are not 
the happiest time of our lives: after-life must not be one long anti- 
climax, the American's justification for joy in the presence of his 
race’s eradle can only be that he himself was never rocked in it. 
‘T. Fenning Dodsworth’, an affectionate description of an impres- 
sively futile personality, is a fitting close to this slender and charac- 
teristic addition to the never unweildy bulk of Max’s works. For it 
was written when the Dodsworths not only survived but were recog- 
nisable, and when the continuity of historical progress from the 
Reform Bill to still wider vistas of democracy still seemed secure, in 
1922. That was before there broke in upon us the Century of the 
Common Man and before we were cut off alike from the good life of 
the old tradition and from the newer, more sweetly reasonable faith 
of the year 2000 by what our author has elsewhere so aptly called 
‘the great pale platitude of the meantime’. EDWARD QUINN 


Scorr-KinG’s Mopern Europe. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and 
Hall; 5s.) 

Ageing schoolmasters and dotty republics have a special interest 
for Mr Waugh, and this cautionary tale of the adventures of Mr 
Seott-King while enjoying Neutralian hospitality provides every 
opportunity for the exercise of his tricks of aculeated observation and 
the manoeuvring of the preposterous. The classical master at Grant- 
chester attends the tercentenary celebrations of Bellorius, a poetaster 
who is his ‘special subject’, and the combination of totalitarian hos- 
pitality, bogus scholarship and graft brings out the authentic Waugh 
bouquet. American critics will surely see a moral in this offering, and 
nearer home it may be saluted as another instalment of Mr Waugh’s 
corpus catholicium., In fact it is a novelist’s fair copy: skilful, slight, 
an extended note in the margin. LE. 
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Tue Artist in Society. By Gino Severini. Translated by Bernard 
Wall. The Changing World Series. (Harvill Press; 4s.) 


This book, by a leading Italian painter of religious subjects, is of 
interest not merely to students of art, but to all concerned with 
present-day problems. While at the start the writer’s references to 
Picasso, and the illustrations chosen might make it seem an apology 
for the extreme modern development of painting, the book develops 
into a wide philosophic discussion of the significance of the poet and 
painter in the social scheme. 

The underlying theme is the necessity for the freedom of the artist, 
from the so-called ‘bourgeois’ or snob convention as well as from the 
political tyranny of Left or Right politics. Surveying the ruins of the 
European world, the writer sees in Art the hope of the future. This, 
to him, lies in the assertion of the Individual as opposed to mass 
regimentation, of things of the spirit against materialism. The mes- 
sage of the artist is that of Truth, of peace and hope and eternal 
values, in a world which hungers for while it despairs of these things. 

The range and depth of Severini’s outlook is welcome after the 
smugness and provincialism of so much English criticism. While all 
will not share his admiration of Picasso, the book is helpful towards 
understandng what that painter is trying to express philosophically. 
A chapter on Art in Russia shows the dilemma of Marxist thought 
confronted with the manifestation of the non-material values which 
it denies. The false values of ‘bourgeois’ society, or painting with an 
eye on the dealers, are also exposed. An analysis of Existentialism in 
relation to art is interesting. While not definitely aligning himself 
with this point of view, the writer seems definitely impressed with 
the self-reliance and ‘realism’ of the Christian Existentialists. The 
movement itself he regards as a passing phase of thought. 

Tt is a matter for regret that the illustrations chosen should be from 
Picasso, Puni, and two of Severini’s own recent secular works in the 
modern manner rather than some of his religious subjects recently 
shown in this country, or from those reproduced in Art Notes (Sum- 
mer 1947). The printing is good and the price amazingly low. Bernard 
Wall is to be congratulated on the fluent translation. 

J. CLEEVES 


NINETEEN StoriEs. By Grahame Greene. (Heinemann; 8s. 6d.) 


These ‘by-products of a novelist’s career’ are marked with the sign 
that reveals the author of Brighton Rock or The Power and the Glory, 
but the sign flickers in the cramped room of an exacting form in 
which Mr Greene admits that he has ‘never properly practised’. 
The short story scarcely allows for that suspended development of 
a moral problem—the coiled thread of decision deferred, of fear 
gradually engulfing a man’s mind—which, below the swift races of 
narrative, make up a Graham Greene novel. 

But these by-products are worth more than the principal manu- 
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iactures of almost any other English novelist. A story such as The 
Basement Room reminds one of Mr Greene’s capacity to seize the 
agony of pursuit, realised here in the open mind of a child and 
reflecting a universal agony. It may be that the preoccupation with 
escape, with the fear of nameless danger, makes for monotony. For 
Mr Lever in the torrid African jungle as for Francis playing hide- 
and-seek at the party, the anonymous threat is ever at hand. 
Nineteen Stories add nothing to Mr Greene’s reputation. It needs 
no addition. But they are of the greatest interest in illuminating the 
mind and method of their author. And they provide an interim instal- 
ment while we await his next novel. It need scarcely be said that the 
writing is that level of understatement and cool observation of the 
commonplace which allows the power of a human disaster to emerge 
with terrifying reality. To re-read Brighton Rock in the light of these 
marginal notes is to realise that in Graham Greene the contemporary 
novel has found its master. I.E. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, ‘BLackrriars’ 


Dear Sir,—In the article ‘By what authority’ in the current num- 
ber of BLackrruars (p. 14) I find it stated that the Church of England 
is a state department, and its bishops and clergy government officials 
drawing their revenues from the state. 

It is surprising to find such a statement in a magazine today, 
especially perhaps in one with such a high standard of accuracy as 
BLACKFRIARS. 

To the outsider possibly the fact of ‘establishment’ might seem 
prima facie to be a proof that the Church of England is actually a 
state department. But the officials of a state department are, as you 
say, paid, by the state, which, in fact, the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England are not and never have been. 

This ancient fallacy was conclusively denied in a debate in the 
House of Commons in the summer of 1943 by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, in his reply to a question asked by 
Mr T. Driberg and reported in Hansard. 

Mr Driberg asked for information about the total annual charge on 
public funds in respect of the pay of Service and Prison Chaplains. 

The Chancellor replied, “The total annual charge on the public 
funds is about £1,160,000’. 

Mr Driberg then asked: ‘Apart from the relatively small minority 
—consisting of course of all denominations—would it be correct to 
say that none of the clergy or bishops of the Church of England are 
paid by the State?’ 

The Chancellor replied: ‘Yes, Sir’. 
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I think that this effectively disposes of the delusion, apparently 
still existing, in regard to the stipends of the bishops and clergy of 
the Church of England. | think that, in the interests of accuracy and 
in fairness to the Church of England, some reference to this matter 
should be made in a forthcoming issue of BLACKFRIARS. 

Yours truly, 
Newark, 6: 1.48. C. G, EveErirr. 
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